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Fort PoinT AND GOLDEN GATE. 

GRAND as the entrance to the Golden Gate may be, there 
are few, I believe, who grow enthusiastic over it on their first 
approach to San Francisco by water. If it happen to be 
summer time, the islands, mountains, crags and points all 
seem to bear the same dun color, which changes to a dim 
red in Alcatraz Island, and in Telegraph Hill culminates 
in a hopeless, clayey yellow, made more hideous by the 
wasp-nests of houses glued all over it. 

But how different it all looks when perhaps months later 
we are out for a sail on the Bay, and we call to mind the 
feelings with which we first entered the harbor! We cast a 
look toward Fort Point and the Golden Gate. Surely, there 
is nothing grander and more beautiful than this harbor 
and the entrance to it! Angel Island, with its rich, warm 
tints, and Tamalpais with blue and purple shadows in its 
highest clefts; Alcatraz and its towered fortress rising defi- 
antly from the waters, and Fort Point, low and threatening, 
in the distance; Point Lobos, dipping down into the waves, 
and beyond it the setting sun tints all the water waste and all 
the mountain tops with the golden hue that the name suggests. 

At the city front a forest of masts points upwards to the 
sky, and though Telegraph Hill again obtrudes itself on the 
eye, scarred and yellow, and distractingly ugly, we now know 
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at least that there are miles of busy 
streets, well-built houses and hand- 
some gardens beyond it, and rest- 
ing in its shadow. And we have 
learned, too, that this same height 
was once watched by many longing 
eyes, and with an absorbing inter- 
est. It was from the top of this 
hill that in the days of ’49 the ap- 
proach of a vessel was signaled to 
the eager little community at its 
foot—a community of fearless, en- 
ergetic men, battling with fortune 
and striving for gold, but who forgot 
about money-getting and schemes 
of ambition when the gaunt arms 
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of the wooden eden on the summit were 
thrown up to tell them that a ship bearing news 
and letters and papers from ‘‘home’’ was heaving 
into sight. How eager eyes were strained to catch 
the first glimpse of the vessel ; how anxious hearts 
beat till the mail sacks had been safely landed 
and emptied of their contents at the rude adobe 
post-office ; how handfuls of gold were paid to 
obtain a front rank in the long line that was 
formed to await the distribution of letters—all 
this, with the portrayal of the feelings of disap- 
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| the Reston ‘tenes or “ North Coast Territories, 
from Australia and the British Possessions, is about 
to enter the Golden Gate, the hotel clerk in his 
comfortable office is apprised of the fact by the 
harmonious tinkle of a little bell, which summons 
him to apply his ear to the telephone and learn 
all about the incoming steamer, and where she 
hails from. And no matter how many people the 
steamers bring from foreign shores, no matter 
how many more come in every night tired and 


dusty from a six days’ ride across the continent 
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pointment and desolation consequent on the 


announcement, 
described so often that it would be monotonous 
were it not so pathetic a story, and so touchingly 
characteristic of early times in California. 

Since 1866, when the Merchants’ Exchange was 
built, and the arrival of vessels was reported by 
electric telegraph from Point Lobos, the wooden- 
armed giant fell into disuse. Ships come and go 
by the dozen now, without receiving any attention 
save from those immediately concerned, and our 
letters from home are brought us day by day by 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad. 
When one of the monster steamers, bringing its 
passengers and cargo from China and Japan, from 










‘no letter for you!’’ has been | 
, | hotels. 


in palatial rail- 
road cars, there 
is room for them 
all on their ar- 
rival, at the dif- 
erent hotels in 
the city. 

The hotels are 
really good here, 
and some of 
them, I believe, 
cannot be ex- 
celled either in 
=\the Eastern 
= States or in Eu- 
| rope. Domestic 
servants, male or 
female, never 
~| abundant in San 
Francisco, and 
always prefer- 
ring service at 
sihotels to living 

in private fami- 

lies, enable ho- 
tel-keepers to secure efficient help, and guests are 
nowhere better waited on than at San Francisco 
To a new-comer it seems odd that al- 
most every department of internal hotel adminis- 
tration is filled by men—whites, Chinese or ne- 
groes, as the case may be. Only the chamber- 
maids are women, and in the average California 
country hotel the average chambermaid too is a 
Chinaman. The laundry is ‘run’? by China- 
men; the store-room, which in most places is 
presided over by some neat, white-aproned fe- 
male, is here placed in charge of one of the 
sterner sex; the scrubbing, mopping and window 
cleaning is done by men, and the kitchen is con- 
sidered so exclusively the dominion of the sons of 
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Adam that not even the dish-washing is left to and mirrors at both ends and on all sides multiply 
their weaker sisters. and increase the large room and its contents to 
The front rank among hotels is occupied by the an almost endless extent. An elevator bears us 
Baldwin, finished in 
1877, and patronized 
greatly by Eastern peo- 
ple and European tour- 
ists. The house is su- 
perbly furnished, and 
there is nothing in 
modern art or recent 
invention that has not 
been pressed into the 
service by architect, 
decorateur and uphol- 
sterer to make the 
place an abode of lux- 
ury and comfort. The 
“dim religious light” 
of stained-glass win- 
dows throws softly- 
tinted shadows on 
marble stairs and lofty 
halls, where the floors 
are carpeted with vel- 
vet-pile, woven ex- 
pressly to fit the differ- 
ent corridors. Deli- 
cate cobwebs of lace 
float at the tall win- 
dows of the lofty 
rooms, and heavy dra- 
peries of repsand satin 
cover arches and door- 
ways. A confusion of 
mirrors everywhere 
makes one uncertain 
as to one’s where- 
abouts, and the num- 
ber of crystal chan- 
deliers and frescoed 
ceilings is bewilder- Hi 
ing, as contemplated | | 
in these deceiving Me tt 
glasses. The dining- en a iit ek Way i | 
room is like a fairy Wi i == | ik | 
bower — flower-stands | \" = UL ar HVA il II wi Mii 
with tropical plants in the window recesses, fleecy | swiftly to the sixth story, where, by ascending 
drapery above, the tables dazzling in their array into the cupola, a most magnificent view of the 
of sparkling crystal, and the glint of ruby, ame- city and the bay can be enjoyed. 
thyst and emerald glass. The floor is mosaic, The Grand Hotel also isa fine building, and 
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furnished with good taste and quiet elegance. It | 


was opened to the public in 1869, and is much 
frequented by the class of people who ‘own their 
little places in the country—ranches covering from 


ten thousand to a hundred thousand acres of land | 











and the Lick has had more permanent boarders 
than any other hotel in the city. 

Then there are quite a number of second-class 
hotels, still very good, and all sorts of rookeries 
that are always to be found in large cities and 
seaport towns. The Palace Hotel is 
remarkable chiefly for its enormous 
size and ugliness; it was finished in 
1875, but somehow it never got a good 
send-off, and has been considered 
something of a failure, I believe, from 
the start. It is now conducted on 
the European plan; there is a restau- 
rant in the house where people can 
get their meals, but those who prefer 
only lodge at the hotel, and take their 
meals some other place. It is a gloomy 
building, in spite of the glass-roofed 
court, and no matter how brightly 
the sun may shine outside, the shadow 
of the ill-starred Ralston, the pro- 
jector and founder of the hotel, who 
found so ‘‘ opportune’”’ a death in the 
waters of the bay, seems flitting 
through the silent halls, and peering 
at us from the far corners of the dreary 
rooms. 

There is no other city in the United 
States probably, where so few families, 
comparatively, keep house. Those 
who do not board at hotels live in 
furnished suites and lodgings on 

- Kearny street, on Market, on Third, 
on Stockton, all over the city in fact, 
and board at restaurants. The res- 
taurants are well kept, and the charges 
not high. Why should they be? With 
fresh fruit and vegetables in the 
markets from January to December, 
with good meats at reasonable prices, 
there is no reason why people should 
not live better in many respects, and 
almost as cheap here as in the older 








First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


-—and who come to the city for an occasional 
holiday and a little recreation. The Occidental, 
Lick, Russ and Cosmopolitan have not so much 
claim to architectural beauty, but are large, com- 
modious buildings. The Occidental has always 
been the rendezvous for army and navy people, 


States. There is just the one item of 

outlay that is greater—servants’ hire. 
At least white servants ask more; Chinese can be 
hired for almost the same that white help is paid in 
the Atlantic States. Among those families who do 
keep house there are very few who have not some 
other family boarding with them, if only to serve as 
company to the mistress of the house, whose hus- 
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band, perhaps, is absent all day on business that 
keeps him in town. So, altogether, it can truly 
be said that one-half of San Francisco boards with 
the other half. 

And all these people live well, not only as far 
as the table is concerned, but in every other 
respect ; high and low, shoddy, 


posed to be niggardly to his poorer neighbor. If 
charity covereth a multitude of sins, there will be 
little of sin counted against the people of this 
city. I am not speaking of the work of the 
churches—and they do a great deal for the poor— 
nor of the different benevolent societies; I am 





gentleman and workingman, 
they expect so much more from 
life here than do those who re- 
mained in the old home. I can 
remember with what surprise] — 
entered the house of a teamster -— 
one day, soon after coming to 
San Francisco. I had a mes- 
sage for the family, entrusted to | 
me by their relatives in the 
States, and I knew from them— 
people in very humble circum- 
stances—that the brother in San 
Francisco followed the same oc- 
cupation that gained their liv- 
ing at home—driving a dray, 
or two-horse truck. The par- 
lor into which I was ushered 
boasted of a soft Brussels car- 
pet, radiant in all the colors of 
the rainbow; a grand piano 
stood in one corner, centre- 
table and mantelpiece were 
heaped with miscellaneous arti- 
cles, and the walls were hung 
with portraits in oil of the whole 
family, ‘‘ done’’ by the best local 
artists of the day. The brother 
in St. Louis thought he was well- 
off when he had a wooden rock- 
ing-chair to rest his tired bones 
in; the brother in San Fran- 
cisco (or at least his wife) re- 
clined in an easy-chair uphol- 
stered in red plush. 

In the higher strata of society, 
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luxury and good-living are carried to extremes, and | speaking of every single individual, man, woman 


there is a tendency to wastefulness among all classes | 


in California, from the large ranchero down to the 
smallest boot-black, which a few more seasons of 


drouth and consequent hard-times will check, it | 


is to be hoped, if not entirely eradicate. On the 
other hand, if the San Franciscan is not inclined 


to stint himself in any respect, neither is he dis- | 


| many cases next inquire about churches. 


and child, belonging to San Francisco; whatever 
else may be said against them, they are liberal, 
charitable, and generous to a fault. 

Strangers, after having found a good hotel, in 
San 
Franciscans on their travels are said to inquire 
for some gentleman from California first, because 
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they will then know where to find a corkscrew | 


when they want to open that bottle. They will 
find some fifty places of worship, and many fine 
ones among them. The Congregationalists held 
the first Protestant service in San Francisco, 1849 ; 
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| have been constructed of more solid material. The 


Catholics, though strong and wealthy, have no 
really handsome church; but they can boast of 


| the only chime of bells in the city. Should any 
‘one suggest that the twenty-five newspapers pub- 


lished here, daily and 
weekly, might counter- 
balance the good effect of 
the fifty churches, I object ; 
for outside of those devo- 
ted entirely to religious 
subjects, the leading jour- 
nals always bring an epi- 
tome of Sunday’s sermons 
in their Monday’s issue. 
If I speak of many of the 
houses being of wood, it 
must not be understood 
that any of the business 
portion is built of that ma- 
terial. Nowhere are there 
more solid, fire-defying 
structures than those in the 
business centre of San 
Francisco. The Nevada 
Bank, built out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Consolidated 
Virginia and California 
Mines, in which Flood and 
O’Brien held a controlling 
interest, is one pile of iron, 
stone and marble. The 
Bank of California, erected 
much earlier (1866), is 
equally well-built, though 
not of so imposing a height. 
There are scores of other 
buildings everywhere: on 
: California street, on Mont- 
| gomery, Market, Pine, 
Kearney, Sansome, Front, 
which are fair rivals of the 
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CALVARY CHURCH. 


not of course in the handsome structure we bave 
before us, but in a canvas tent, located on the 
Plaza, now Portsmouth Square. There are many 
brilliant orators in the pulpit, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, who will rank with the best in the land. 
Many of the churches, like most of the dwelling- 
houses, are built of wood, though of late years they 


Nevada Block. 

One of the finest build- 
ings in the city is the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, on Pine street, between Sansome and 
Montgomery street. Viewed from the outside, 
it is simply a tall, shapely mass of granite, mar- 
ble and plate-glass. On the inside there is more 
marble, pink, gray and black; and the wood 
that has been used is all of the costliest kind, 
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the pruna veara of Mexico, California laurel, and 
**toa,’’ a wood grown only on the Society Islands 
in the South Pacific. Part of the building is 
used by the different mining companies as busi- 
ness offices, and a portion of it contains the press- 
rooms of the Daily Stock Report, a paper which 
for ten years has discussed the mines and the 
stock market without fear and without favor. 
Entering the building on Pine street, we see 
before us at the end of a wide hall, laid with the 
finest English tile, large double doors of green 
baize. As these swing open, when one of the}, 
favored sex enters the portal, we catch a hasty 
glimpse of massive doors of toa wood, richly 
carved and highly polished. From a distance we 
cannot distinguish the designs of the carving ; and 
belonging only to the weaker vessels, we resignedly 
climb the stairs to the next story, where the polite 
usher, reading our card, throws open the door to 
the gallery that runs around the upper portion of 
the fifty-feet-high salesroom of the Stock Board, 
where we find a number of ladies already seated. } 
Reader, have you ever attended the 11 o’clock 
session of the San Francisco Stock and Exchange 
Board? No! Come with me into the gallery, |i 
then; it is one of the principal attractions to \pe 
strangers, and natives too, for that matter. Be- 
low us, the floor reminds one of the House of 
Representatives at the capital. One hundred 
seats are ranged in oval form in front of the 
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GREAT STEEL VAULT OF THE SAFE Deposit. 
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SAFE DEPosiT BLOCK. 


| caller’s desk, which is on a raised platform oppo- 
| site the entrance door. 


Outside of the railing in- 

closing this oval space are 
seats and benches for. fa- 
vored spectators, men who 
deal in mining stocks, 
watch the _ proceedings 
closely, and send their 
orders, to buy or sell, in 
to the members of the 
Board during the session, 
by messengers and clerks, 
who flit about very much 
as the pages do in the 
Capitol at Washington. 

It is close on eleven 
o’clock. Some of the mem- 
bers hold whispered con- 
sultations with other bro- 
kers (all brokers are not 
members of the board—it 
takes a cool twenty-five 
thousand dollars to get 
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a seat inside of that selles’ and customers on 

the outside of the railing ; others are looking over | 
their order-books, and note down fresh orders | 
hastily deliv. | 
ered by pant- | 
ing messengers | 
from their own | 
or some other | 
broker’s office, | 
while still 
others watch 
the clock above | 
the caller’s | 
desk, ready and 
eager for the 
fray. Eleven o’clock! A sharp, metallic clang 
brings every member of the San Francisco Board 
of Brokers to his feet. ‘‘ Ophir!” cries the caller, 
and, where one moment before a group of sober 
and perfectly sane-looking gentlemen had stood, 
there is now a chaos of wildly-gesticulating hands, | 
eager nodding heads, shouts, screams, flying coat- 
tails, frantically brandished order-books, and red 
faces. Bedlam let loose is too tame an -expres- 
sion for the scene—we have use for superlatives 
only in California; but it is fascinating, excit- 
ing, contagious. The first time I witnessed a 
session of the board, 1 could hardly refrain from 
screaming with the rest, not from fright, but out 
of sheer pleasure and in intense enjoyment of the 
scene. 

Just see, for instance, that little fellow there, 
whose head and shoulders are belabored by a 
note-book in the hands of a tall man behind him. 
The little fellow does not feel the blows, he is so 
intent on attracting the notice of a big man in front 
— : of him, whose 

| broad back he 
is pounding 
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with all his 
might and 
LUTE ~/} main. This in- 
JU Hh dividual, how- 
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ever, is just 
grabbing ano- 
ther by the coat 
collar to com- 
pel his atten- 
tion; while No. 4, with coat almost pulled off, 
is trying to break through a barrier of half-a-dozen 
shouting maniacs, in order to get something that 
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| to buy Ophir 


another shouting maniac is freely dispensing to a - 
crowd of howling lunatics clinging about him. 
How they manage to understand which one wants 





stock, and who 
it is that wants 
to sell, goes be- 
yond my com- 
prehension; 
for while some 
are frantically 
sawing the air 
with both arms, 
others are vio- 
lently clutch- 
ing their victims, and dragging them hither and 
thither, still others are wedging themselves into 
the thickest of the crowd, and striking right and 
left ; they are all yelling, shouting and bellowing 





BANK OF CALIFORNIA. 


| till the roar of Niagara would be a whisper com- 


pared. And this is all in-the friendliest spirit 
imaginable; though a band of savages on the 
plains, trying to take each other’s scalps, could 
not be more in earnest, or give vent to more 
blood-curdling war-whoops than these ‘‘ grave and 
reverend seigniors’’ of the San Francisco Stock 
Board. 

Fancy that there are from fifty to one hundred 
of these men at a time in the little space in front 
of the caller’s desk, and remember that thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of mining shares 
have changed hands in the few brief seconds that 
you have watched this turmoil, and you will begin 
to understand what it all means. But hark! the 
sharp clang rings out again. Silence; and then 
the clear, incisive voice of the caller rattles off a ~ 
string of words 
and figures that: 
no human ear 
can catch. The 
brokers un- 
derstand it, 
though, for pre- 
sently a sharp 
voice inter- 
rupts, corrects 
some mistake, 
takes an ap- 
peal, and on goes the reading of the resumé 
of the last few moments’ transactions. Then 
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the caller’s voice gives out the word ‘‘ Mexi- 
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can !’’ and Babel begins afresh, only worse than 


before; then comes ‘*Gould and Curry,’’ ** Best 
and Belcher,’’ ‘‘ Savage,’’ ‘‘ California,’’ ** Con. 
Virginia,’’ and so on through the list of morn- 
ing stocks, allowing hardly a minute for the sale 
and a record of the sales of each stock. But it 


‘ey ae —--+~ -- 
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soon; everything is booming to-day.’’ And on 
they pass, presumably to their respective brokers 
to give fresh orders for the afternoon session of 
the board. 

If they are men, they will give their orders to 
buy or sell, tone the office, and trouble the broker 








no more till after the ses- 
_ sion. If they be women, 
3 they will probably change 
their minds once or twice 
before the broker has had 
time to send their orders 
in to the board, and fi- 
nally grumble because the 
broker didn’t buy the 
stock that went up in- 
stead of buying the stock 
that happened to go 
down, which was the very 
stock they had ordered. 
Then they go home and 
denounce the ‘‘whole 
stock swindle and every- 
body concerned in it, and 
wouldn’t believe in any 
mine any more; they just 
know that there’s nothing 
inthem.’’ That the An- 
nual Review of the Com- 





WoubWakb's GARDEN, ROTUNDA, 


is a great institution, and the little bronze bulls’ 
heads and bears’ heads that run all around the 
foot of the gallery seem alternately to smile or to 
frown down on the brokers and their endeavors 
0 **boost’’ one kind of stock or ‘*bear’’ 
another. 

The same scenes transpire, at the same time, in 
the Pacific Stock Board, located on Montgomery 
street, and running through to Lidsdorff street— 
facetiously called “ Pauper Alley’’ by those who 
either bought or sold at the wrong time. I mean 
bought or sold stock, of course; but it would not 
be necessary to add that in San Francisco, where 
stocks are ever present to every mind. Two 
friends meet, no matter whether men or women ; 
they greet each other: ‘* How are stocks this 
morning ?’’ **Oh! dreadfully weak, and I bought 
yesterday.’’ ‘Ona falling market? Bad.’’ And 
they part. They meet aweek later. ‘‘ Well, how 
are stocks?’’ ‘* Pshaw! I sold just three days too 


down 


mercial Herald states the 
amount of gold and silver 
taken from the mines on this Coast to be a sim- 
ple eighty-five millions of dollars for the year 
1878, can have no weight against their denuncia- 
tions. Of course not. 

There are veterans among them, however, who 
are nothing daunted by either rise or fall in the 
market. They are to be seen any day on the 


| streets in the neighborhood of the brokers’ offices 


and the stock boards. Many of them attend the 
sessions every day, give their orders during. the 
sitting of the morning board just like men, watch 


the outcome of their speculation, go off to a res- 


taurant to snatch a hasty lunch, and are at the 
board again, or on the street, where they button- 
hole men whom they think well-posted on “points,” 
or stop in front of the ‘‘ indicators’’ to get the last 
street quotation, and act with as much freedom 


| and independence generally as the most rabid 


emancipationist could desire for the ‘‘gentler’’ 
sex. Some are dressed in silk and velvet, wear 
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fourteen-button kid gloves, and jaunty hat and 
feathers ; others form the ‘‘ plaid-shawl brigade,”’ 
women whose hands are rough with honest labor, 
who bring their hard-earned money to the broker’s 
office, as men will stake their all on a single card, 
and lose. 
in the street, two and three at a time, good, average 
samples of the plaid-shawl brigade, bewailing their 


fate on an “‘off’’ day for stocks, and muttering | 


curses, not loud but deep, against their bad luck, 


against their broker, and against mines and min- | 


ing in general. But the broker generally comes 
in for the biggest slice of abuse, no matter how 
earnestly he may have advised against buying any 
stock, and /hat¢ stock in particular. _ For, asa rule, 
the San Francisco broker is not inclined to make 
money on women, and though always courteous 
and polite, has never been known to encourage a 
woman to put hard-earned money into stock 
speculations. 

An ornament to Montgomery street is the Safe 
Deposit Building, on the 


I have seen them sit on the curbstone | 


advances to ask us our desire, and behind the 
grated door that divides the entrance to the 
great steel vault from the outer world, we see 
| similarly clad and armed men, some attending 
renters who are about to enter the principal cor- 
ridor traversing the steel vault, others merely 
patrolling the different parts of the whole spacious 
vault. 

The steel vault, containing four thousand six 
hundred small safes, built in tiers within the im- 
pregnable walls, is constructed of burglar-proof 
metal, in thirty courses of steel and iron, welded 
together with conical bolts, and inclosed in solid® 
fire-proof casing. The floor is laid on a series of 
brick arches, springing from iron beams, with heavy 
cut granite foundations. The most powerful drill 
wouid glance off harmless from the metal courses, 
and each small safe is furnished with a combination 
lock, the guard removing the outside ‘‘ tag’’ with 

_his key, before the renter can open the safe with 
the key in his possession. A record is kept of the 





corner of California street. 
It fronts one hundred and 
thirty-seven feet on Mont- 
gomery, by half that depth 
on California, and is im- 
mense in its strength and 
invincibility. The walls 
are laid in cement, and con- 
nected by enormous iron 
girders through the entire 
five stories, and each stone 
is anchored by two heavy 
iron anchors to interior 
brick walls. The walls are 
fourteen feet at the base, 
and the foundation is built 
two feet below tide-water. 
Passing along on the street 
outside, we see through po- 
lished plate glass, heavily 
barred, into a medieval- 
looking apartment, where 
mail-clad warriors, with 
long pike and ancient halberd, hold watch and 
ward over treasure deposits. 








A SCENE FROM THE TROPICS—WOODWARD’S GARDEN. 


| hour and minute that a renter opens his safe, no 


Descending the six | matter whether he comes there twenty times a day. 


steps that lead into the vault, we soon discover | There are desks provided for the convenience 
that these ‘‘ skeletons in armor’’ are not the only | of the depositors in the east avenue of the vault, 


guardians of the treasure-safes. Before we can 


reach the secretary’s desk,a heavily-armed guard use of the lady renters. 


and acomfortable little room is set aside for the 
The floor is laid with 
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English tile, and the whole place is bright, cheer-_ ska’s, I believe, is held the most distinguished of 


ful and elegant, in spite of its being an impreg- these schools. 


An elegantly furnished establish- 


nable vault. The bullion vault forms the wall of _ ment, a large corps of efficient teachers, and the 


the north corridor, and is packed 
with trunks and chests holding sil- 
verware, gold and silver bullion, 
and paintings too valuable to be 
trusted to any other place for safe 
keeping. The same formidable ar- 
ray of doors, bolts, locks and guards 
surround this vault, too; and I defy 
burglar, earthquake, fire or moth to 
gain admittance to the San Fran- 
cisco Safe Deposit either by stealth 
or force. 

The Merchants’ Exchange is just 
below the Safe Deposit on Califor- 
nia street, and many other places of 
traffic and commerce are worthy of 
more than passing note. The post 
office, however, is nothing to boast 
of, and the old custom-house is not 
much uglier than the new Apprais- 
ers’ Building promises to be. 

But San Francisco is not alto- 
gether given over to traffic and 
money-getting. Let Mercury step 
down, and Minerva tell us some of 
her achievements and endeavors. 
The public school system is almost 
perfect in this city, and some of the 
forty odd buildings are large and 
handsome. At a limited number of 
these schools the French and Ger- 
man are taught, besides English ; 
and they have all alike come in for 
their share of abuse because a piano 
here and there had been smuggled 
into the department, to gladden the 
hearts of the youngsters with its 
music while filing into or out of the 
rooms and corridors. 

There is ample opportunity given 
to parents to educate their children, 
and educate them well, be it at the 
public schools or at the more re- 
cherche institutions kept by private 


individuals. Some of these latter are very elabo- | 
rate affairs, stylish and fashionable as the most 
fastidious mother could desire, and of sterling 
worth pedagogically considered. Madame B. Zeit- 


rvision of the lady herself, 


nt personal supe 
who is one of the best-known educators in the 
city, should certainly make it a most desirable 
place among many that are very good. 
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Of colleges—law, medical or commercial—I do 
not know the exact number; the pupils of the 
School of Design here do credit to their teachers, 
as many a piece on the walls of the Art Asso- 
ciation rooms can testify. Virgil Williams is 
director. 

The car of Thespis, too, has found a permanent 
abiding place within the walls of this city. Thalia, 
Momus and Melpomene have had erected to them 
temples worthy of their name. Baldwin’s theatre, 
connected with the hotel, 
is a perfect jewel of ele- 
gance and beauty, though 
not large; the Califarnia 
is a plain two-story build- 
ing, but the Grand Opera - 
House makes greater pre- : 
tensions than either of the — = 
others. It has an impos- == 
ing front on Mission street, 
and is large and hand- 
somely decorated. There 
are several smallertheatres, - 
also, that always doagood - 
business. Opera bouffe is 
generally the drawing card = 
there, and minstrelsy a 
conspicuous feature. Al- =~ 
though there is good local -g 
talent here, the San Fran- = 
ciscans are never so happy - 
as when they can flock to # 
gaze upon a “‘star’’ from ||| 
the East, or some stage ce- ||'|: 
lebrity from Europe. Yes, 
San Francisco people ~ 
“largely patronize the - 
drama’’ (several kinds of 
it). Many a bag of money 
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wearing warm, bright colors, and they understand 
how to adorn their person till they seem all light, 
and glitter and beauty. They carry this same fond- 
ness for dress to extremes, however ; a more quiet 
style of dress on the street would be more becom- 
ing. Sometimes I think it is the fact of there 
being sunshine most all the year, and no rain to 
dread, that has betrayed the ladies into this ex- 
travagant mode of dress ; for somehow it seems to 
harmonize with the bright, cloudless sky, and the 





Bie 4 














has been warbled, danced, 
and spouted out of the 


country. All of these theatres have matinee per- | 


formances on Saturdays, and some on Wednesdays 
also. They are mostly attended by ladies and chil- 
dren; and to look around the house when it is well- 
filled (as it always is) is like looking on a flower- 
garden in full bloom. Rich toilets and great 
display are the rule; the San Franciscans are a 
handsome people, and the race now growing up 
in California can vie with the ancient Greeks 
almost in form and feature. They are fond of 


THE ZEITSKA INSTITUTE, Post STREET. 


cool, breezy air. If there isa change made in 
clothing in winter-time from summer, and vice 
versa, it is really more out of compliment to the 
different seasons than from any necessity. A seal- 
skin sack or India shawl feels none too warm on a 
July day if you are driving along the beach toward 
the Cliff House ; while a lace mantle can be worn 
without danger of taking cold ona great many 
days in January and December. In this equability 
of climate lies the great charm of the place. 
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Walk through the residence streets of the city on 
a winter’s day or in the middle of July, and you 
will find the gardens attached to most houses 
lovely and fragrant with violets, roses, heliotropes; 
and calla-tilies, nursed so carefully through the 
cold weather in the East, here blossom in every 
dooryard, and grace public squares and school- 
house grounds. I honestly believe there are over 
three hundred sunshiny days in the California 
year, and there are not fifty rea/ rainy ones. 
But then—when it rains, it razms. I said before 
that in this country we have use only for super- 
latives ; to say that it rains cats and dogs, cobble- 
stones or pitchforks, is ‘‘ drawing it too mild ;”’ if 
these three figures of speech could be run into 
one, an adequate idea of the way it does rain 
might be conveyed. 

There is another thing to be said in favor ot 
San Francisco: there is not much sameness about 
it. I mean in looks. No two streets are alike. 
One portion always has entirely distinct features 
and characteristics from all other portions, and 
even the cars that run in the different streets, 
whether drawn by one horse, two horses, or a 
dummy, seem to match only just the streets they 
run on, and no others. 

And speaking of streets reminds me of some- 
thing I saw in Hittell’s ‘* History of San Fran- 
cisco’’ the other day. We are told that a part of 
Mission street, near Eighth, now a densely popu- 
lated part of the city, was once a subterranean 
lake, from forty to eighty feet deep, hidden from 
sight and covered by a thick crust of peat. So 
people thought it was only a little marshy then, 
and in the busy days of ’49 and ’50, when little, 
light houses were springing up all over this sec- 
tion, no one thought of examining the cause of 
the somewhat shaky condition of the ground. 
Contractors would take the job of grading the 
streets, and after dumping sand by the car-load 
there, would inform the city engineer some night 
that the street was finished. Things were done 
with a rush those days, and the city engineer, 
notified over night, would go with the contractor 
to inspect his work in the morning. Fancy the 
long face of the contractor, and the puzzled looks 
of the inspector, on finding only a little thin mud 
where they had looked for a well-graded street ! 
The sand had been pressed to the bottom by its 
own weight, and the street contractor—well, I 
don’t think he ever took the same job twice. 





Mission street derives its name from the old 
Mission of San Francisco, de los Dolores, though 
it does not pass close by it. The original Mission 
church, covered in by a new building, stands front- 
ing on Dolores street, near Sixteenth, surrounded 
by a small, crowded churchyard, in which there 
are many very old graves. This Mission could 
never boast of fine gardens, the traces of which we 
still find about the Missions of the more southern 
parts of California. It was founded in 1776 (I 
quote Hittell again) by the Friars Palon and 
Cambon, who were sent out from Monterey, where 
the first mission was established by Father Juni- 
pero Serra, the President of all the missions in 
California. With them came seven married civil- 
ians, and seventeen dragoons, also married; and 
this was the first permanent settlement of whites 
on the site of San Francisco. When they first 
arrived, the priest chanted a Ze Deum, and the 
commandant, Moraga, took possession in the name 
of the King of Spain, and set to work to establish 
the presidio, or military post. 

Let me add that at this present writing there 
are over three hundred thousand people claiming 
this same San Francisco as their home, according 
to the last statement that the Commercial Herald 
brings. But, after a day’s journeying through the 
crowded thoroughfares, over hills covered with 
palaces, valleys crowded with cottages, along end- 
less avenues lined with well-filled houses, I have 
come to the conclusion that the Herald doesn’t 
understand census-taking ; there must be some five 
hundred thousand people here. 

The population is packed most densely in the_ 
Chinese quarter, and a very unsavory quarter it is. 
The northern portion of Dupont street, and parts 
of Washington, Clay and Jackson street have been 
given up to the Chinese, for no Caucasian can 
live where they once get a foothold. A walk 
through Dupont street oppresses one like a night- 
mare; the pavement is swarming with them, and > 
tke tall houses are literally packed from cellar to 
garret. An incredible number of them manage 
to herd together in the smallest room, and no 
matter how many are marched to the city prison 
every morning for violating the ‘‘ cubic air law,”’ 
the same crowd will be found in the same narrow 
den again as soon as released. The authorities 
are compelled to enforce this cubic air law (allow- 
ing so many feet of room to every individual), for 
they crowd into the filthiest quarters in such num- 
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bers as to endanger the public health by diseases 
bred in these squalid districts. Where we see a 
hundred of these long-queued men, we find two, 
perhaps three women, and not more than one 


child. They never lay aside their ‘‘ celestial’ | 


style of dress, have their Joss-temple and their 
theatre, keep up their own peculiar institutions as 
much as possible, and are perfectly willing to be 
let alone. 

Of public pleasure-grounds there are not many 
in and about San Francisco, and only one of these 
places deserves more than a passing notice. 
Woodward’s Garden represents Fairmount Park, 
the Zoological Garden, and the New York Aqua- 


rium combined, and since it was first opened to | 


the public, in 1865, it has retained a firm hold on 
the affection of the people. It is a really charm- 
ing place, and of a dusty, uncomfortable summer’s 
day I can think of nothing more refreshing than 
to step from the sun-dried pavement into the wide 
gate that admits us into the sylvan retreat. Lawns 
like velvet spread out before us, and good casts of 
classic statues bathe their white limbs in the green 
shadows of clinging vine and spreading tree. 
Turn which way we like in the garden, we will 
find something attractive and instructive. If we 
have children with us, they will drag us toward 
the salt-water basin at once, where the seals and 
sea-lions are just being fed; and from there they 
will probably succeed in coaxing us at once into 
the zoological department, where the unwieldy 
gambols of the inhabitants of the bear-pit are 
applauded, or the lion, tiger and leopard, measur- 
ing their cell with restless step, are regarded with 
a shrinking, terrified sort of fascination. Sud- 
denly the shrill chattering of a hundred monkeys 
cuts the air, and the young ones dart off like a 
flash to see the happy family in their wire-screened 
home, and admire the last baby camel born in the 
garden. God bless the children! But for a day’s 
quiet enjoyment, let me go to Woodward’s alone. 
And we go there alone, say in December. The 
same green lawn wooes our tired feet; the same 
green shadows veil the gleaming statues from the 
sun’s bright kisses, and the same fragrance and 
sheen of flowers greet.us asin June. We carefully 
avoid the large rotunda with its wealth of exotics 
and splashing fountain ; we want to enjoy the out- 
door scenes first. Yonder, above the roof of the 
museum, rises a Byzantine-looking dome, and clus- 
ters of pinnacles and slender spires. It is a part of 


| the huge pavilion, with restaurant and aviary. In 
| front are broad Italian terraces, brilliant with 
| flowers, and flashing streamlets leaping down, half 
hidden under ferns and broad-leaved water plants. 
When we have ascended the wide stairs leading 
| to the upper terrace, a confusion of sweet sounds 
| assails our ears—the twitter and song of countless 
birds, canaries, thrushes, mocking-birds, and the 
long-drawn note of the mourning dove, mingling 
| its sad cadences with the joyous chorus, A mag- 
| nificent view of South San Francisco, Mission 
| Peaks, Bernal Heights, Mission Bay, and the hills 
_ beyond Oakland is obtained here, and just below 
| us spreads the garden over many an acre of green- 
sward and shady walk. A stream of water comes 
rushing through the grounds, a cascade tumbles 
its sparkling masses over pond-lilies and snow- 
white callas, and where it feeds the lakelet with its 
clear flood, a water-carrousel is well patronized by 
little children, and full-grown ones too. In yon- 
der building, which reminds one of the plan of 
the Walhalla, are photographic views from all 
| parts of California, while in the lower portion is 
an aquarium where fish, crabs, zodphytes and all 
the radiate pass their highly intellectual lives. 
The museum is a museum; containing—l 
couldn’t begin to tell; but it contains one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-seven specimens of 
mineral, I know that from the catalogue. But we 
want to get into the Art Hall, which we can enter 
from a vestibule that opens out on the little lake 
or from the rotunda, where we must stop a moment 
to see the cactii that grow so naturally from the 
clefts of the high rock, and that entice us from 
the straight road with their brilliantly-hued blos- 
soms. Oh, the crimson and gold, the pure white 
and royal purple of these blossoms! Let us turn 
back before we are tempted to break the first com- 
mandment of the gardener, ‘‘ hands off!’’ From 
here we step into the Art Gallery, an oval-shaped 
hall, with richly-frescoed dome, containing several 
marbles by American artists (one by Powers), and 
a great number of good paintings, both original 
and copies. We gaze on Tasso’s Leonara, and 
Titian’s daughter, the ruins of the Claudian Aque- 
duct, by Virgil Williams, and views from the 
Rhine, when suddenly we come upon a scene 
from the Tropics, with moving figures. It is a 
vile delusion, reader; we are looking through a 
square window, set with a sheet of plate-glass into 
' the conservatory, and the exotics are so arranged 
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that we would take this for a richly-colored paint- 
ing, were it not for the many visitors who con- 
stantly move to and fro, and thus break the 
illusion. 

To a stranger the lack of pleasant drives about 
the city, or rather into the country, is not so pal- 
pable at first ; for the drive through the park and 
to the Cliff House can be repeated a dozen times 
without palling on the taste. The Golden Gate 
Park covers an area of about one thousand acres, 
and has developed surprising features of beauty 
since work was first commenced in 1870. It has 
been laid out with a great deal of taste ; and, with 
the proverbially rapid growth of trees and shrubs 
in California, it would be difficult to believe, ex- 
cept from personal observation, how well the 
labors of the Park Commissioners have been re- 
warded. 

Parterres of flowers greet us at the entrance, 
groups of trees wave their branches in the air, 
rose-clumps spring up in the midst of smooth- 
shorn lawns, hillsides are green with verdure, and 
rustic cottages dot the plain. A large conserva- 
tory is about finished ; and of an afternoon there 
is no better place to go for a glimpse of the San 
Francisco wealth and fashion than Golden Gate 
Park. Four-in-hands, drags, coaches, pheetons, 
equestrians and equestrienne pass in kaleidoscopic 
order before our eyes. When the different wind- 
ing ways of the park have been traversed, we pass 
through a gate at the far-end, and after a few 
minutes’ sharp drive, presto! all is changed. The 
ocean is before us, roaring and turbulent, dashing 


fast-flying feet of our horses. 


the ocean ! 
at sea, and on the beach we see a wreck or two, 
just to show what the wind and waves can do when 
fairly lashed into a fury. In the distance we see 
a little castle hanging on the edge of a cliff, appa- 
rently just over the waves, that dash with mad 
force against the rock, and send their salt spray 
upward to the defiance-laughing little house. 
When we have ascended the cliff by an easy road 
cut into the rock, we discover that the little eyrie 
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_ from the ground. 
angry, white-crested waves upon the hard-packed | 
sand, so that the hungry waters come licking the 
What exhilaration | 
there is in the bracing wind that comes from over | 
There are white-gleaming sails far out | 











is quite a large and very comfortable building— 
the Cliff House, known to everybody that has ever 
been in California. It cannot be passed; we 
must enter, and after resting in a luxuriantly 
fitted-up parlor, with windows on two sides, 
affording broad views of the ocean, we adjourn 
to the balcony at the back of the house, which 
balcony really does reach out over the water. 
Sometimes the impertinent waves toss their white 
foam all over us, as we go close to the edge of the 
balcony to get a good look at Seal Rock, and the 
seals clinging all over it. Such a sight! From 
the highest point tothe foam-lashed base, the rock 
is literally alive with those queer animals, working 
their way up to the highest place, by goodness 
only knows what means, and precipitating them- 
selves, or being precipitated by others, back into 
the stormy sea. Sometimes they spread them- 
selves out on the rock to get dry, I think, and 
open conversation with their neighbors. 

Then such sounds! A fog-whistle gone hoarse, 
and the yelping of a pack of hungry coyotes mixed 
together in equal parts would be music compared. 
But the way they move, or propel themselves 
around, is the most trying thing to witness. 
Every one who has ever written on the subject 
has given a different description of it; now let me 
try. To see one of the lubberly, apparently bone- 
less creatures, trying to walk off on their flippers, 
has always looked to me like a human being lying 
prone in dire distress, deprived of the use of legs 
and arms, and trying for dear life to raise its body 
There, that comes as near to 
it as anything I have ever seen. 

But the sun goes down beyond the Golden Gate 
while we still linger on the balcony, and if we are 
romantically inclined, we wait for the sun to set 
and the moon to rise before we return to the city. 
Mine host of the Cliff is always prepared, and 
could serve supper for five hundred people as well 
as for five in a case of emergency ; and after supper 
the horses are brought out of their comfortable 
stalls, and we start on our way home. It is a dis- 
tance of six miles, and we do not go back by way 
of the park ; but over one of the smoothest, best- 
kept and most race-track-like roads that can be 
found anywhere in this bright world of ours. 
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TOM TRUDGE; OR, ONLY A TRAMP. 


By Pror.. W. A. HENRY. 


CHAPTER XI.—A LETTER FROM MIRIAM. 

‘* HERE, Nan’s, a letter from your lover !’’ sang 
out the one-legged postmaster at the Corners, as 
he steadied himself in front of his little window 
through which he eyed the world at large who 
were not postmasters. 

‘Nonsense! Do stop your fooling, major,’’ 
with which she hurriedly grasped the letter. ‘Its 
from Miriam.”’ 

‘*Miriam writes no such boy’s hand as that, 
Nan,’’ he continued. 


‘* An old fellow like you don’t know how young | 


” 


ladies write now-a-days,’’ responded Nan, as she 
turned—too glad to be relieved from her weeks of 
perpiexity for further chaffing with the major— 
and hurried homeward with the precious missive. 
The postmark decided her; although, as she told 
the widow, ‘‘ the hand write did look a little too 
straggly for Miriam’s.’’ 

Miriam’s repeated promises to write immediately 
upon her arrival were recalled day after day, as 
was also her well-known punctuality in keeping 
them. Had she not been taken away from the 
scene of the accident before the arrival of the en- 
terprising reporter of the Sug/e, her name would 
have been telegraphed over the country from the 
double-leaded columns furnished by him for that 
paper, to the great consternation of the widow 
and Nan and all at the Corners. 

Their wonders and surmises increased day by 
day. In the hasty note sent by her from Chicago, 
where she delayed her journey a day, as she wrote, 
to see the city, but really in the faint hope that 
she might see or hear of Arthur, she had said that 
in three days reore she trusted to be with her 
Aunt Tracy. Three weeks had passed, and Mi- 
riam unheard from. 

The neighbors, some of them, as the widow 
said, Job’s comforters, had all sorts of opinions. 
Miriam, at her aunt’s, might not care to remember 
the Corners, and the like. To all of which the 
radiant countenance of Miriam rose to the vision 
of the widow and Nan as a dispelling sun. 

At last the little portico saw the widow and 
Nan—alone remaining of the old-time joyous 
group—carefully conning over the letter. 

Voit. XII.—17 


‘¢The hand-write’s dreadful shaky, mother,”’ 
said Nan, somewhat puzzled by the appearance of 
the letter. ‘‘Oh, she’s been sick; met with an 
accident ; all right now; getting well,’’ and the 
like exclamations, as her eye hurriedly ran over 
the contents. 

At the widow’s command to commence at the 
top, she read, amid many exclamations of ‘‘ Good 
Lord preserve us,” “ goodness gracious,” “the dear 
girl,” and the like on the part of the old lady, who 
stood by her with hands uplifted throughotit almost 
the whole of the reading, and with occasional 
halts to spell a word, the following : 

‘*My Dear Nan:—If Mother Higgins and you 
could see me propped up in bed, and writing this 
under protest from the doctor ; and if you knew, 
too, that this is the first letter that I have written, 
or have been able to write, you would not think, 


| as I fear you do, that Miriam had neglected her 


| try and scrawl you out a letter. 


promises. Of your forgiveness I am sure; but, 
Nan, my head is still so dizzy that I can scarcely 
write, and my fingers tremble so much that the 
pen will hardly stay between them. Still I shall 
I left Chicago 
disappointed. It seemed to have all that a great 
city should have in the way of splendid buildings, 
and fine avenues, and the like, and still lacked 
something, I cannot well say what.’’ 

‘Arthur, bless the girl; of course,’’ burst out 
the widow, ‘‘she’s been hunting the boy; I un- 
derstand it,’? and Nan’s eyes grew moist as she 
saw the good old soul wipe away a tear. 

’* continued the letter ‘‘that no 
city can, in my mind, be great without, seemed 
wanting. 


‘« Something, 


Towns, country, towns, and country 
again, Nan, all the way on from Chicago; but I 
could not look upon them with the satisfaction 
that I had in seeing the prairie bluffs about the 
Corners, especially in our old days, Nan, when 
we gathered wild flowers for the school-room and 
my little vases, and for bouquets for—’’ 

The erasure of the close of this last sentence 


staggered Nan; but she resumed : 


| 


‘*T fancied, Nan, once, just after I had been 
eating some of your snaps—you don’t know how 
much I enjoyed them on the way—that I saw the 
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face we all know so well; but ’twas only a passing 

fancy of course, and in a little while afterward the 
splendid car I was in went down in a crash, and I 
was blinded and stunned, and knew no more until 
I found myself on pillows in my aunt’s carriage. 
They told me afterwards that a young man had 
risked his life in getting me out of the wreck of 
the cars. Some one said he was only a tramp; 
but tramps are not heroes. Many say the tramps 
wrecked the train to plunder it. A few throw the | 
blame on the strikers. All say that the strikers | 
are doing just as they please with trains in this | 
State now. I long to be able to see him and 
thank him, for I have a passing fancy that—’’ 

Another erasure here greatly disconcerted Nan. 

‘* Now, dear Nan, you must kiss good Mother 
Higgins for me, and wait until I am better able to 
write for a description of my kind relatives and 
their pleasant Pennsylvania home. Tell all at the 
Corners, my girls especially, that Miriam sends 
her love. Most kindly yours, 

MirIAM.”” | 

‘‘The poor dear girl,’’ ejaculated the widow, | 
tears dimming her old eyes, ‘‘ to be all broken up 
in a railroad car, and then picked up by a young | 
man and carried to her Aunt Tracy’s on a pillow, 
and now getting well enough to sit up and write 
letters. Well, well, Nan, its easy seeing one-half 
the world don’t know what’s going on in the other 
half. Father Higgins always said that when the 
good Lord sent people through fire and water and 
great peril, it was for their eternal good. It was 
a special Providence, Nan, that saved Miriam,”’ 

‘* But, Mother Higgins, it wasn’t the good Lord 
who wrecked the train,’? broke in Nan, whose 
ideas of theology were somewhat mixed. ‘* It was | 
the strikers or tramps, don’t Miriam say. Quite 
likely the good Lord sent the young man.”’ 

** Nan, Nan, it was a special Providence in an- 
swer to prayer. 


For his own good purposes he 
permitted her to be placed in peril, and he deliv- 
ered her from it, blessed be his Holy name! How 
Father Higgins would—’’ 

‘Well, well, mother,’? impatiently burst in | 
Nan, at a rapid rate, ‘‘I’m mighty thankful any- 
how, whether the good Lord did it, or the young 
man did it, or whether the good Lord sent the 
young man to do it, and mighty glad that I gave 
her the snaps to comfort her on her way. What a 
funny thing it would be if that young man turned 


out to be Arthur! Do you know I’ve been think- | 


ing. 


ing who ought to be the young man, and who 
might be the young man, till it seems to me it 
can be nobody but Arthur. Just to think, Mother 


| Higgins, of being smashed all up in a railroad 


train, and then saved by a young man. What 
will the Snook girls say to that now? boasting 
about their white silks, when Miriam looked a 
thousand times better in plain book-muslin. No 
young man would dive into a smashed-up train to 
save them, with their pug noses, and thick lips, 
and—”’ 

‘¢ Nan, Nan,’’ sharply spoke in the old lady, 
‘*you are too worldly-minded ; give thanks for 


| safety. Just think of what good old Father Hig- 


gins, now dead and gone, and up—’”’ 

‘© Of course I will,’’ said Nan, with an impa- 
tient manner which indicated a determination to 
head off the good old father in all possible ways on 
this joyous occasion, ‘‘and be glad to do it; but 
I do hate them sour-looking Snookses whenever I 


| think of our sweet Miriam.” 


CHAPTER XII.—TONY’S SEARCH FOR THE ROYAL 
JUKE. 

Ir anybody supposed that the Royal Juke 
would return from his summer tour to his city 
acquaintance without having first doffed his tra- 
velling clothes and donned his business dress, he 
did not know the Juke and what was etiquette or 
‘«the thing’’ among young gentlemen of his stand- 
The new direction was not in the least dis- 
tasteful to the Juke. To tell the truth, he had 


| become heartily tired of the tyranny of the Oxford 


Slouch, and was not at all sorry for the accident 
which gave him the chance of getting away. 

At the same time he saw, or thought he saw, 
the necessity of keeping secret his knowledge of 
the disaster, and the fact of his having been in 
the vicinity at the time. All suspicious looking 
strangers he knew would be arrested, from conver- 
sations he had overheard at the wreck. 

His route, after leaving Crazy Jane, had been 
by byroads until he had the good luck to fall in 
with a farm wagon laden with vegetables, and des- 
tined for the markets of the city, the driver of 
which took him in charge, and gave him frequent 
chances to ride in return for occasional service 
and constant entertainment in the way of singing 
snatches of song and jocular conduct. He was 
fortunate enough, too, at a hotel on the German- 
town Road, when the team was halted for water, 
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to fall in with a bootblack, with whom he struck | with tender sympathy for that poor creature, and 


a trade which resulted in the Juke’s getting the 
black’s coat, breeches, and box, and the black’s 
getting the Juke’s tramping suit, and omnium- 
gatherum of a kit. A dime thrown in by his 


luses,’’ as the Juke called them, on which the 
trade was for some little time suspended. 

He was now ready for ‘‘ biz,’’ as he called it, 
and at the Twelfth Street Market, with a flourish, 
parted company with the driver. 

If the ladies whom he designated as 

Bessie Ann, Eliza Jane, and the charming Sally, 

The beautifulest of the gals that tie up in our alley, 
were surprised at his early advent that evening in 
his old quarters in one of the small alleys on the 
south of Washington Square, the “‘ Buster,’’ as he 
was known among them, was equally surprised 
and delighted to find himself once more at what 
he called his ‘‘ old stamping ground.”’ 


**I tell you, my beauties, no comfort for tramps | 


this summer. The strikers have played hob with 
the season; got all the country cops out, and 
turned all the soldiers into cops; and the strikers 
are burnin’ cars, and then wantin’ to have the 


tramps hung for it; and things is mixed up all | 


around, and young sports, like yours truly, if they 
have to hang at all, had better be hangin’ about 
their mothers, and so I’ve come to see 

My sunflower, and my cabbage rose, my lily of the valley, 
The beautifulest of the girls that tie up in our alley.” 

‘*Sakes, but the youngster’s a yay galoot,’’ 
said one of these poor wrecks of humanity, who 
was miserable enough to find a little pleasure in 
his street songs, set off as they were by a rollick- 
ing good nature. ‘‘ You'll find it dull enough 
here, Buster. The old gals’ll take care of you; 
always did, you know. Plant your box here 
alongside this cellar door. How are Crazy Jane, 
and the Oxford Slouch, and—’’ 

‘Mum, mum’s the word. Don’t ax unconve- 
nient questions, The hog is in his bristles, and 
the Craze is a cringin’ onter him yet. She gets as 
good pickins as ever, and he’s gettin’ fatter, and 
she’s gettin’ leaner, an’ by and by he’ll cut up for 
souse and soap-fat, and she’ll do for a lightnin’- 
rod for the Almshouse.”’ 

The. rough comments of the women showed 
them to be well acquainted with the brutal nature 








|names were bewildering in the extreme, 


| 


with violent denunciation of the brutal man. 
They picked thé softest boards of the cellar 
doors for their places of repose during the night, 


| and hid their bleared, often bruised eyes, coarse 
newly-found friend, the driver, secured the ‘* gal- | 


features and matted hair under tattered and dirty 
shawls, almost upon the most melancholy ground 
in the history of the country. The Square itself, 
designed by the liberal and sagacious founder of 
the city as a breathing hole for the pent-up and 
suffering humanity which he foresaw would one 
day crowd upon its limits, had been a potter’s 
field, the burial site, too, of thousands of the sol- 
diers of the Continental and British armies who, 
their days of fighting over, lay in thick and peace- 
ful ranks, and of other thousands of homeless, 
nameless mortals who rounded lives weary of wan- 
dering in its thickly peopled soil. 

It had been fronted on the east by a prison, 
from whose grated windows the sad eyes of kalf- 
starved patriots could see the hasty funerals of 
comrades and the pompous parades of the scarlet- 
coated soldiery of King George. ‘The great finan- 
cier of our Revolutionary struggle for liberty, 
with whom national financiering meant the sacri- 
fice of private fortune, and the obligations of 
heavy personal indebtedness, in a debtor’s prison 
on a side street near by was compelled for that 
same indebtedness to lose the freedom of many 
days of a sorrowful old age. 

The misery of a former time still haunted it, 
and the wretches who welcomed the Buster, with 
many hundreds of others alike miserable, drifted 
by day within its shady precincts, and by night 
without to their dens in the alleys; day in and 
day out, summer after summer, their best of rest- 
ing places, until they in turn would drift to their 
last rest in some potter’s field. 

The many resorts of the Buster, as we must now 
call him, as incidentally mentioned by Old Jane 
in her ravings, had been carefully noted down by 
Tony. Yet when he came to look up the Blazing 
Rag, Hell’s Centre, the Devil’s Retreat, Brim- 
stone Corner, Blue Blazes, and many other sug- 
gestive localities of the kind, he found that the 
ins and outs of the by no means large but densely 
populated territory honored by these startling 
In- 
quiries of the police were fruitless. The regular 


of the Slouch and the peculiarities of Old Jane. | force had been withdrawn temporarily for the 
Their conversation, coarse as it was, abounded | protection of railroad property in distant parts of 
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the city from mob violence, and the substitutes 
were men comparatively new to. the neighborhood, 
and unable to aid him. His many inquiries had 
been answered by vacant stares or cunning looks, 
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and questions in turn from the miserable creatures | 


addressed, as he met them in his searching strolls 
through filthy alleys, close, foul courtways, and 
inns of dilapidated buildings, or evaded in silence 
as they glanced covertly at his appearance. 
Several days’ hunt in these foul side streets and 
fouler alleys, among rows of tumble-down houses, 
tenanted by ragged, listless, diseased creatures of 
both sexes and of all ages, colors, and nationali- 


| of the name of City of Brotherly Love. 


ties, had disheartened him with his errand, and | 


almost disgusted him with life itself. 


Misery’s love of company had drawn hither | 


wrecked waifs of humanity from all sections of the 
great city. Like the scum of a stagnant pool, 
here they vegetated ; the sorrow of the day suffi- 
cient, taking no thought of the morrow ; floating 
with the morning tides into sun baths on the open 


pavements, with the noonday heat under the | 


grateful shade of the trees in the Square, and with 
the damps of evening again into the close alleys 
and more contracted lodgings. Day after day 
was their life a dull, unending round, as Tony haa 


but too good an opportunity to observe during the 


tedious days of his search. 

The young farmer-like looking fellow which 
Tony now appeared to be in the clothing lent 
him for the trip by an assistant of Farmer Hoffa, 
was taken no doubt by the crowd on the main 


avenues fronting the Square hurrying by on the 


sidewalks, or being hurried in the street cars, if 
observed at all—as he sat under the shade of the 
stately trees, or sauntered slowly about its graveled 
paths—as some lingering Centenniai visitor; or 
as on the search probably for the foundation stone 
of the monument to the Father of his Country, 
laid years ago with much pompous parade by the 
patriotic people, and then quietly forgotten in the 
outward and onward growth of the city. 

To Tony himself the Square was doubly hal- 
lowed. In religious associations the text-book of 


a noted divine, which he had thumbed over with | 
pleasure and profit in the Sunday-school of his | 


early Western home, was prominent in his mind, 
and brought with it recollections of the saintly 
man of God, with whose words the church over- 


looking its south side had often resounded, and | 
who was no less tenderly loved than his scriptura: | 


i 


expositions were widely read. In his country’s 
history the soil itself was to him sacred, and its 
companion Square, in gay parterres of flowers, yet 
bloomed with the Centennial commemoration. 

For miles north, south and west, he observed, 
too, that the rectangular, brick-built, white-shut- 
tered squares of this City of Homes of the people 
extended—solid testimony to the appropriateness 
Year by 
year, favored by building compacts, which bound 
them as brothers, its citizens had steadily turned 
the convenient clay of the soil into comfortable 
habitations. 

Tony had no time for musing. Constantly 
uppermost in his mind were the warnings as to 
the peril of Tom and himself, so often and earn- 
estly stated by Dashem, Hoffa and Tom himself, 
and well he knew that not a moment could be lost. 

John Hoffa’s kind letters to his business acquaint- 
ance, furnished when he provided for the expenses 
of the trip, and their suggestions, had thus far been 
of little avail. Hours of night needed for repose 
at his hotel were almost wholly occupied with 
planning the programme of search for the ensuing 
day. 

Thus time wore on, and one morning when the 
heat of an August sun had sent him for relief 


| under the spreading branches of a lordly syca- 


more, and the now familiar facesof the floating 
population of the Square were being looked at by 


| him less carefully, although still intently, his head 


turned quickly at the sudden call of a fortune-tel- 
ler who had placed his cage of canaries upon a 
stand immediately outside the gate of one of the 
side railings. A crowd, largely negroes, hastily 
collected. Apple women, pie venders, loafers, 
bright-eyed little Garibaldi singers, all intent 
upon the trained birds as they flitted with cun- 
ning and knowing casts of the head to and fro 
among the many-colored envelopes, and with 
their bills picked out those ‘‘ big with the fate of 
Dinah and her love.’’ As somewhat akin to their 
natural superstition, the colored people were the 
most frequent patrons. 
«Go in, Dinah, bet your bottom dollar, 
Cooney in de cornfield, possum in de holler,” 

half screamed to one of these investing Dinahs, a 
boy as he hurried across the street with a box slung 
over his shoulder, and edged his way into the 
crowd. 

‘‘Would like to know my own luck, bust me 
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if I wouldn’t. Hain’t got the ready.’’ Then 
chancing to spy Tony seated near by, he darted 
to him with ‘‘ Shine, sir? Black ’emup? Have 
a shine, sir? Only five cents, sir. Down to hard 
pan these times; not striking any just now if I 
knows it. Please do, sir; only half a dime, sir,”’ 
as he placed his box on the ground, and drew 
from it a scrap of carpet, upon which he knelt 
with one knee at the feet of Tony; ‘‘I want to 
get my fortune told; only half a dime, sir.’’ 

Tony mechanically placed his foot on the box. 
Something in the boy’s look attracted his atten- 
tion, so like the Royal Juke, and yet too unlike 
in manner and dress. ‘The tone of the voice, too, 
seemed familiar; but the Juke had never been 
half so lively. The hair, he noticed, was closely 
cropped save flap locks over the ears, in the cut of 
the street boys; that of the Juke, when he had 
last seen him, was long and furzy. 

The boy held his head down as he polished 
vigorously, holding the leg with his left hand, 
and giving such quick strokes with his right that 
his pantaloons, already suspended under the 
shoulders, threatened to cover the back of his 
head like the shell of a turtle. 

As he looked up for the nickel squarely into 
Tony’s face, his gaze was free from any knowl- 
edge of Tony; that was evident, and not strange 
to Tony, as he knew that his bruised and ban- 
daged head and changed dress must have altered 
his appearance beyond recognition. To Tony’s 
whisper, ‘‘How much did you say, my Royal 
Juke ?’’ a flash of scarlet, which paled and flushed 
again over his open countenance, was an unmis- 
takable reply. 

The boy looked about him as if to escape, and 
then finding that Tony had laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, with a half-inquiring, halt-supplica- 
ting look at him, said: 

“Been’t you Tony, as was always a sort of off 
with Old Tom, and as didn’t stand no footin’ 
with the Slouch.”’ 

Upon Tony’s assent, the boy dropped his gaze, 
and now on both knees, was silent, as if in doubt 
what course to take. Then suddenly bursting 
out energetically : 

‘¢T was’nt with the strikers; I don’t know 
nothin’ about chuckin’ the cars down the holler. 
I knows nothin’ about it; are the cops huntin’ 
me up?’’ 

Tony told him he was in no danger, and by a 
kind manner gradually reassured him. 





‘* Well, I swow I was frightened, no let up on 
that. I down here on my knees a shinin’ away, 
and then to have the customer ax me if I wasn’t 
the Royal Juke, and them as knows the Juke miles 
away. Nuff to knock the wind out of a feller any 
day,’’ then as if he still saw need for caution, 
‘Mum now, pon honor!’’ 

Again and again Tony assured him of his safety, 
and that no one should harm him, until the boy 
broke in: 

** You see, somehow we was always shy of you 
and old Tom. The Slouch said you wasn’t reg’ lar 
tramps ; hadn’t reg’lar tramp looks; didn’t act 
like reg’ lars, and I kinder thought you were a sort 
of Chestnut street covey myself.’’ 

Tony, with the boy on an adjoining seat, en- 
tered into full conversation, and by his kind man- 
ner won his confidence. To his great satisfaction 
he found that every movement of himself and 
Tom for some days preceding, and particularly on 
the trip over the fields to the wreck, could be 
clearly traced, and every moment of time fully 
accounted for. 

To an offer to provide decent clothing for the 
boy and care for him, came the response: 

‘¢ The Slouch’ll lam me when he gets back here 
in the winter, and they’ll all lam me when the 
tramps come back. They’re all afraid of the 
Slouch, and I knows the Slouch thinks he’s got 
the dead wood @&n you and Tom; I knows he’ll 
peach to put you through, from what Crazy Jane 
said; and it won’t do for a shaver like me to run 
agin the Slouch, you bet.’’ 

‘*The police will not let him harm you,’’ sug- 
gested Tony. 

‘* The cops be blowed. Our old cops’ll be back, 
and they’re all afeared to tackle him, ’cause you 
see he just flumps like a lump of putty when they 
lay hold on him, and it takes all the extras about 
to carry his old pork to the station house. Itsa 
a dead lift, you bet.’’ 

Tony could not help smiling at the old tramp’s 
tactics with the police. By pledging himself to 
stand by the boy, and get him work at a distance 
from the neighborhood, he finally persuaded him 
to go with him. His protracted conversation had 
convinced him that there was much in the boy to 
commend him. He seemed anxious to be rid of 
old associations, especially of the influence of the 
Slouch. 

‘*He’s a king bee here,’’ he said. “If you 
could only see how he rakes in his divvies off the 
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shines, and the picks of Crazy Old Jane, and the | upon him, set him aglow with its radiance, and 
| then left him like a lovely vision fading from 


lifts when the tramps and bummers come buzzin’ 
and bummin’ at frost time, fresh from the coun- 
try, you'd think 

He was the President of these United States, 

A suckin’ of his candy, and a swingin’ on the gates, 
instead of the old English bloat that he is. Its 
either a divvy with him, or a punch in the eye, 
and a crack on the head. He’s almost as bad as a 
ward politicianer with his divvies, blast his old 
buttons.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII.—DASHEM INTERVIEWS THE SLOUCH. 

C. Horra DasHem, Esq., twirled the ends of 
his flaxen mustache as he sat in the brownest of 
studies in a split-bottomed arm chair one pleasant 
afternoon in early September in his office in the 
town of Liberty. 

A baize-covered table, on the corner of which 
his leg rested carelessly, had every appearance of 
business. A few sheep-bound books, some opened, 
others with abundant marks of reference, lay upon 
it, and about them a bundle or two of tape-tied 
papers, some of which, evidently just looked at, 
lay half open, and one of them, in the upper left 
corner of which, in a bold hand, appeared “‘ Com- 
monwealth versus Thomas Trudge e¢ a/,.”’ bore 
many marks in its spread ink of having been much 
handled by perspiring fingers. 

But the brown study of C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., 
was not about that case, important as it was; nor 
yet about his other case of damage done to the 
potato patch of a troublesome Irishman by swine 
belonging to a Quaker. After much theeing and 
thouing, the Irishman had proceeded in trespass, 
and thereby, in the opinion of C. Hoffa, given 
after very full examination of many authorities, 
English and American, as the Irishman had sim- 
ply squatted, raised one of the nicest legal ques- 
tions he had ever met with in his whole range of 
practice, as he duly informed the aforesaid Irish- 
man, much to Paddy’s bewilderment, amid a per- 
fect volley of Latin quotations. 

In truth C. Hoffa’s abstraction arose from a 
case which has always been of the most puzzling 
character to jurists, young and old, sage philoso- 


tg 
phers, and sound divines—a case of love melan- 


choly—that, too, at first sight, not even referred 

to in that most famous and comprehensive of 

digests on that subject, ‘‘ Burton’s Anatomy.”’ 
Since the light of her countenance had fallen 





sight, he had sat in that office chair no more in- 
terested in the papers upon the table, and the vol- 
umes upon the shelves—freshly bound in law 
sheep, and bearing his name in bold type upon 
their backs, the objects of his frequent admiration 
—than if they did not exist. 

What accidents control our little world! The 
family carriage of George Tracy the third, on its 
way from the farm-house of John Hoffa the third, 
had stopped in the square opposite this little office, 
that its owner and part occupant might step in 
and have an interview with the attorney in regard 
to the case of the Commonwealth vs. Trudge and 
others, and ascertain what was being done, and 
what, if anything, he could do to aid the defence. 
The interview over, C. Hoffa stepped with him to 
his carriage, and was there introduced to a deli- 
cate, sweet-faced, not to say sad-faced, young lady 
who, with another, an elderly lady, occupied a back 
seat, and bowed to him beneath the raised curtains. 

And this young lady was our gentle Miriam, 
returning with her aunt and uncle from a drive 
to see and thank the young man who had been 
willing to lay down his life that she might live. 
Tony, as we have seen, for prudential reasons, 
suggested by his protector and attorney, was still 
absent. Poor Tom was a-field, and she did not 
see him. 

It was enough for our enterprising young attor- 
ney, however, that she had seen him; or to speak 
more correctly, that he had seen her, and it 
worked no injury to his interest in the case of the 
Commonwealth vs. Trudge and others. The de- 
fence would be all the more thoroughly worked 
up. Once freed from the daze into which her 
presence had cast him, he thought that the burst 
of eloquence which would convince the jury might 
capture her. 

To work he went with renewed zeal. In his 
turning over in his mind what might and might 
not appear in the evidence, it struck him, that 
under pretence of being counsel for the tramps 
generally, he might have an interview with those 
in the jail, and particularly with the Old Slouch 
himself. 

Through the courtesy of the sheriff, this was 
easily managed. He found them in the jail-yard, 


the privilege of which they had during the day, 
returning at night to their cells for separate con- 
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finement. So naturally had they taken to jail 
- life, that the jailer and his family, who occupied 
the residence portion of the jail building, were 
much amused with their indifference and careless, 
easy-going humor. The songs of English Bill 
added to their entertainment, and in spite of out- 
side rough talk on the part of friends of the 
strikers, their fare was a very decided improve- 
ment upon that of average tramp life. 

‘* Hits hellegant,’’ said the Slouch to Dashem’s 
remark that they seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves, as he saw them on the morning of his visit 
grouped jovially on the sod in a corner of the jail- 
yard; ‘‘my heyes, this livin’ hon the State his 
livin’ hin state hin my hopinion. Himprovement 
hover hold Hengtand hagain. Hof course Hameri- 
cans beat hall mankind, lick hall creation, licked 
their hold mammy before they was weaned, hand 
ave been lickin’ heverybody hever since. But 
ho!d Hengland beats ’em yet, Hamerica haint got 
ha good horganized body hof tramps yet. None 
hof your reg’ lar hold trampers what knows hevery 
?ouse, hevery ’edge, hevery ’amlet, hevery all. 
No haxin’ the way there, hor who’s who, hor 
what’s what. Hevery sign-board ’as hits tramp 
marks. Hevery ’ouse his marked; you hought 
to see ha reg’lar hold tramp hon the ’ighway 
there. ’E comes halong steady has han hele- 
phant, ha carryin’ ’is trunk with ’im, too, hand 
turns hin, hand turns hout without heyeing hevery- 
body, hand heverybody heyeing ’im. Hameri- 
cans can’t make tramps. Now, there’s Hold 
Tom, ’e may flummux ha train; but ’e don’t know 
?ow to tramp. Ha goin’ halong like han hold 
moke, hand ha ’angin’ ’is ’ead hif e’d meet hany 
body, hand ha hedgin hoff from hus. Hand that 
huppish young fellow, Tony, no reg’lar Henglish 
tramps would ’ave hanythink to do with ’em.’’ 

By occasional leading inquiries, Dashem gath- 
ered from the Slouch the tramp history of Tom 
and Tony. How, in a town of Ohio, Tom almost 
famished and worn out with travel had fallen in 


with them, and been persuaded to share their | 


food, and cast his lot with their company in the 
journey East. As the Slouch said : 


“We thought han Hamerican would be han | 


hadvantage to hus hin hintroducin’ hus foreign 


gents to ’is hacquaintances, you know, hand hin | 


tellin’ hus where to go for good pickin’; but Hold 
Tom was good for nothink then, hand since ’e 


fell hin with the hupstart Tony hat ’Arrisburg ’es | 


worse than nothink. ’E’s han hactual hinjury. 
Why ’e ’ad the himperence to talk habout gettin’ 
ha chance to work hon Heast. Han ’igh hold 
tramp that! But ’e’s allus ha thinkin’ and ha 
thinkin.’ 

Dashem learned further that Tom had found 
Tony almost famished, and unable to travel on 
his way further East, too, and had persuaded him 
to go with them. 

‘* But,’’ as the Slouch added, ‘‘ hif hit ’ad been 
’is own boy they couldn’t ’ave been more together, 
hand ’e couldn’t ’ave kept ’is heye hon ’im more, 
| hand kept ’im haway from hus more. Hallus and 
hallus together, ha hallus a ’avin’ their ’eads 
together ha plannin’ and ha plottin’ hand never 
ha hactin’ like quiet, well-behaved tramps. Ho, 
h’ive been hobserving hof them. My heyes, if 
they hare pig heyes, has Hold Tom ’ad the him- 
| perence to tell me, hare not hin my ’ead for noth- 
| ink, has hi’m the Hoxford Slouch, eh, Henglish 
| Bill. You knows has ’ow ’e ’andled that ’and- 
| spike with ha claw ’ammer hat the hend hof hit, 
| 
| 











the day hafore. Hit was lyin’ halong the track, 
hand ’e said hit was to pry hout the spikes with, 
hand loosen the rails. ’E ’andled hit has hif’e 
| knew hall habout hit, ’ow to work with hit. His 
| hit likely ha reg’lar tramp would know ’ow to 
work with hit, hor hanythink else. No reg’ lar, 
| Hold Tom, bet ’igh hon that.”’ 
Then to a suggestion of Dashem, curious to 
know further about the handspike, he added: 
‘¢Why ’e wouldn’t has much has let hus ’andle 
| hit heven. Bill knows, I told Bill hisself, hand 
| Crazy Jane hand the Juke to ’itch to hit, hand 
| carry kit halong; hand Hold Tom was hinsolent 
| henough to hinterfere with my horder, hand me 


| ha reg’ lar, hand the ’ead tramp, hand told hus to 


keep ’ands hoff.”’ 
| Through his management Dashem believed that 
| he had succeeded in getting the Slouch to tell his 
| story fully. He would scarcely dare to add direct 
| testimony to his surmises. He observed, too, that 
the assent came faintly from English Bill and the 
| others, and only when appealed to directly, and 
| under the eye of the Slouch. 
| English Bill, at his request, had favored him 
| with a song, and seemed flattered by the compli- 
ment. He did not appear to be unfriendly to 
| Tom and Tony, nor did the others, save as influ- 
| enced by the Slouch. 
Looking at the day’s work in a professional 
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point of view, he was inclined to say, ‘ Well 
done, Dashem!”’ 

Now, would not that pretty niece of Colonel 
Tracy, when she found her preserver rescued from 
the vengeance of comrade tramps and the vindic- 
tive prosecution of the strikers by professional 
skill and resistless eloquence, be also inclined to 
say, ‘‘ Well done, Dashem !”’ 

Again in his solitary arm-chair, in his favorite 
position, with one leg upon the table, he was in a 
brown study upon how the interests of the defend- 
ants in Commonwealth versus Trudge and others 
would best subserve the interests of the plaintiff 
in Dashem versus the lovely niece of Colonel 
Tracy. And while so engaged it occurred to him 
that the defence in the former, and the prosecu- 
tion in the latter would be materially benefited 
by another interview of Counsellor Dashem with 
Colonel Tracy; and as so old a colonel could 
scarcely be expected to call again upon so young 
a counsellor, he, C. Hoffa Dashem, Esq., con- 
cluded to call upon Colonel Tracy. 


CHAPTER XIV.—TOM’S MISHAP, WHICH LAYS 
HIM UP. 


‘«In spite of all, the old fellow is the biggest 


puzzle I have ever come across,’’ thought Farmer 
Hoffa, as he held his plow one pleasant day in 
the forepart of September, and at times leisurely 
cast his eye over the rectangular piece of unplowed 
ground at Tom, who followed him in throwing up 
a parallel furrow. ‘‘ There he is, picked up asa 
tramp, taking right to work, and as steady as a 
wheel-horse ; knows how to work, too. Not a 
man in the township would have broken in that 
three-year-old sorrel colt as he has. She was 
pounded nearly to death, too, by that crusty Joe, 
who had her in hand first, and who everybody 
said knew all about horses, and was as frisky as 
ever when he quit ; and along comes an old tramp 
who doesn’t lay a feather on her, and talks to her 
as if she understood him, and she keeps her swingle- 
tree as even as if she was the steadiest six-year-old. 
Gee-up, Bill,’’ and the farmer taking another turn 
in his check-line, plodded along, still pondering, 
** Why he’s worth half-a-dozen of the loafing fel- 
lows at the Bullshead, who hang around all the 
time talking about labor, and never at it. Just 
see him now; never saw a team, young or old, 
start in at acorner like that. Horses, plow, and 
Olid Tom just like a machine. Hello! there’s 





that old chestnut stump with a hornet’s nest in it. 
Ought to have told him. Hello, Tom !’’ and the 
farmer dropped his line with a ‘ whoa,’’ and 
started toward Tom, calling more loudly as he 
ran. 

It was too late. As he ran he saw the team 
plunging and kicking, with Tom holding on and 
endeavoring to quiet them. 

As there is said to be a well-authenticated in- 
stance of a single lively hornet breaking up a 
camp-meeting, there was some excuse for the 
three-year-old and her mate with a couple dozen 
hornets on their legs and flanks, however disas- 
trous to Old Tom. They were brought up after a 
dozen desperate leaps, during which Tom, though 
badly stung, exerted himself manfully. He was 
speaking gently to them as John Hoffa came up, 
quieting their fright, although almost doubled up, 
and with an expression of intense pain upon his 
face. 

‘* Not hurt, I hope,’’ said the farmer. “If I'd 
only had my wits about me, and told you in 
time ;’’ and then as he relieved him of the lines, 
and saw that he was badly hurt, he laid him upon 
the sod, and bent over him. Frothy blood red- 
dened Tom’s lips, and on sight of it he called 
loudly to hands hurrying in from the adjoining 
fields—having observed the disturbance—to make 
greater haste, and carry Tom carefully to the 
house. Then stripping the harness from the sor- 
rel, he sprang upon her back with the remark 
that he would bring the doctor, and was off at her 
best speed. It was important work with John 
Hoffa, and he was in the habit of doing work of 
that description himself. 

When the doctor’s sulky rattled to the door 
preceded by Hoffa, Tom lay extended on a feather 
bed in their best bed-room in charge of Mother 
Hoffa, who, staggered by the case, had had re- 
course to her general, and in her opinion, unfail- 
ing remedy, opodeldoc, and was gently bathing 
his brow with the lotion, and wiping his lips as 
they became suffused with blood. 

Tom, unable to talk, pointed to the lower part 
of his chest, and the doctor found a fast blacken- 
ing bruise, and upon further examination what he 
believed to be fractured ribs, the result, as Hoffa 
said, of a stroke of the plow-handle during those 
frightful leaps. 

The wound was skillfully dressed, and Old Tom 
as carefully nursed by that best and most homelike 





TOM TRUDGE; OR, ONLY A TRAMP. 





of all nursing—woman’s hand; and as the days 
dragged slowly by, and brought with them im- 
provement and recovered strength, John Hoffa, 
whose interest in him had increased proportion- 
ately to the blame which he considered as attach- 
ing to himself in failing to forewarn him of the 
hornet’s nest, was most assiduous in attendance at 
his bedside, quieting all apprehensions as to the 
impending trial, reading him the almost daily 
letters from Tony, who, still in Philadelphia, was 
undergoing treatment for his bruise, yet slightly 
troublesome, and posting him upon prominent 
items of news. 

Poor Old Tom’s heart, mellow as it was, be- 
came still more mellow during his prostration. It 
is then that the memory recurs to the kind hands, 
the tenderness of the times of earlier and better 
years, a mother’s warm love, a sister’s affection, 
or the confiding devotion of a nearer and dearer 
than either. 

It was not strange in his many conversations 
during these days that there were occasional 
glimpses of those other happier years, and that 
through them Old Tom’s mystery was somewhat 
cleared up; the fondness for Tony explained, his 
own business experience, his success and misfor- 
tune ; in all of which John Hoffa saw far more of 
the man, and far less of the tramp. 

As Tom began to talk with less difficulty, the 
conversations were more extended, and the steam- 
boating adventures after leaving his Western home; 
railroading; clerking ; book, insurance, patent- 
right agencies, and like phases of his random life 
were all given with more or less of detail. Stolen 
rides by rail; sealed up in a freight car, or sus- 
pended among car trucks; failure to find work in 
the cities; long walks between country towns; 
then grasping at straws; exhaustion, starvation, 
until thrown in with tramps in a railroad town in 
Ohio, were all rehearsed with many quiet touches 
of humor, greatly to the pitying wonder of John 
Hoffa, Senior, and the frequent amusement of 
John Hoffa, Junior. 

One thing did not escape John Hoffa’s notice. 
Names of persons and places, of family and friends 
were not given. Hedid not doubt now that Tom 
Trudge was but an assumed name. And then the 
mystery thickened again as he wondered why this 
man—so well qualified to make a home happy, a 
business prosperous, and society into which he 
might be thrown the better for his presence— 
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should not return to the place in which he had 
lived, and resume a regular life. 

To John Hoffa, standing on his broad hearth- 
stone, or looking out over his own broader acres, 
this being without a home was an idea not to be 
realized. To be away during the day when em- 
ployeu, and the mind occupied, and for the time 
to lose sight of home associations might be thought 
of; but with approaching night, when the world 
of mankind was seeking cosy firesides, and the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air their 
barns and roosts, to be without a home was a state 
to which John Hoffa did not think a man could 
be reconciled—above all, a genial warm-hearted 
man, who could reflect a fireside glow so fully as 
Old Tom. 

One thing John Hoffa made up his mind to, 
and that was that misfortune and weakness should 
never again, if he could help it, lead Tom to an 
abandonment of manhood. And this, although 
unheard by Tom, met with a responsive amen in 
the depths of his soul. 

Nor had been Mother Hoffa less mystified. 
With all Old Tom’s adaptation to their domestic 
life; the kindly manner in which young John 
took to him from the first ; the genial disposition 
which, as the good lady said, ‘‘the very dogs 
liked ;’’ his anxiety to assist in household as well 
as field work, and a thoroughly domestic manner, 
the suspicion of her sex made her say, more fre- 
quently at first : 

‘Depend upon it, John, there’s a screw loose 
somewhere with Old Tom,’’ and the inquisitive- 
ness of her sex caused her, after failing to obtain 
satisfactory responses from John, to interweave in 
her conversation with Tom himself many curious 
and personal inquiries. Pleasant and rambling 
replies would be given; but little or no personal 
information. 

Had he a child or children, and were they sons 
or daughters? She was sure that he had; but he 
had never said so. She wassure from her womanly 
insight that there had been a Mrs. Trudge to 
whom his heartstrings still were "tied ; and then 
at times she thought that there might be still a 
Mrs. Trudge with whom his bonds were cold as 
the letter of the law which bound them. 

And while the good mother would sit knitting, 
mending stockings, often as if musing, mechani- 
cally scratching the back of her head with one of 
the needles disengaged while shifting the yarn, 
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and again giving side glances at Tom’s bed, and 
occasional looks of deep study at vacancy, these 
queries were the subjects of her thoughts. 

‘“We were sorry,’’ she said to him somewhat 
suddenly one day after one of these fits of musing, 
‘*that you were not here when Colonel Tracy and 
wife and their niece called the other day. It would 
have brightened you up to have seen that pretty 
Western girl. I was too provoked that our parlor 
had such a close musty smell ; you know they say 
that we country folks never open our parlor shut- 
ters unless there is a wedding or a funeral, and its 
too much the case. In these stone houses they 
get so damp, shut up so much, that they are not 
fit to be in when opened. I told her that I 
thought it might be too damp for her, she looked 
like a white lily; but she laughed it off in such a 
sweet way, and talked about the pleasant little 
home she had—almost all out of doors in summer 


—at some place she called the Corners—Can I | 
help you ?’’ as called up by a slight start of Tom, ' 


she went towards him. 

‘*No, no, ma’m; thank you,’’ said Tom, in 
rather a broken manner, while holding a hand- 
kerchief partly over his head. 
*¢ niece”’ 


‘*Tracy’’ and 
were words by which Tom’s attention 
had been attracted. He knew that she was of the 


Tracys, and had an uncle in Pennsylvania; but 
not in this section, as he was accustomed to think 
when the name was mentioned. But ‘‘ the Corn- 
ers’’ startled him; who knew anything about the 
Corners now that Tony was away? 

“T was just saying at her home in the State of 
| Iowa, the Corners I believe she called it; I’ve 
such a bad memory for names of places.’’ 

Tom, upon hearing the word again, drew the 

handkerchief closer to his face, as she resumed : 

‘*Where she had a school. To think of her 

being a school-teacher, a man’s work hereabouts, 
mostly. So young and so frail, and poor girl to 
be alone in the world, and for herself as she said ; 
and we have so many doughty sticks of dried-up old 
maids about here who are tough enough to stand 
that kind of work. But the Tracys will take care 
of her now; Aunt Fanny Tracy says she thinks— 
My, my, what ails you? Girls, bring the opodel- 
doc,’’ she broke off with, and hurried to the bed- 
side, frightened by a heavy sigh of Old Tom’s, as 
if half gasping, and his eyes, but partially hid by 
the handkerchief, filled with tears. 

Tom rallied under the recollections of the past 

thus revived, hid his head more closely, and 


| spoke faintly of physical pain—a fib that an Uncle 


Toby’s charity would have pardoned. 
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By 


Tue balmy winds waft freshly ’round 
These pebble-lined and sunny shores, 

And whisper through the woodbine crowned 
And hospitable homestead doors. 


There is no island, green and bright, 
That sunshine warms, or moonbeams kiss, 
More fresh at morn, more clear at night, 
There is no isle more fair than this. 


In time of old the red man left, 

With thirsting veins, the river’s mouth, 
Shot up the lake with paddle deft, 

‘To make incursions farther south, 


And when he stopped at night to sing 
Of coming war, the dismal song, 
And through the savage dance to spring— 
With him the Frenchman sought Isle Longue. ! 


Le Lion Couchant,? firm and green, 
Among the hills he here admired, 


tThe name given by the French to North Hero 


Marie S. 
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And ail the grandeur of the scene 
His wild and simple fancy fired. 


Here did he rest in Nature’s lap, 

Here ‘dream the dreams which swift foretold 
Each dusky warrior’s dread mishap, 

Or triumph of each chieftain bold. 


But now, the record back to trace— 
To those rude times so out of joint— 
We find, within this storied place, 
But now and then an arrow’s point. 


No war song now disturbs the air, 

Its shores are crowned with wealth and peace 
And all its fields the aspect wear 

Of prospering Nature’s fair increase. 


It rests in beauty all serene 
*Mid waters murmuring like a prayer 
There is ng island bright and green, 
No other isle than this more fair. 


2Camel’s Hump. 
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WONDER-WORKING MEDIUMS. 


By Marca 


‘A LARGE proportion of the human race live 
upon imagination ; not only is this true of the 
ignorant and uncultivated hordes, who are scarcely 
ever able to elevate themselves above the mazes of 
their own bewildered and bewildering doubts, but 
even among the most cultured we find, in all 
ages and amidst all peoples, a love of the marvel- 
ous, a certain clinging to the supernatural, a 
labyrinthian groping among the phantoms of 
their own imaginings. 

The present astonishing fascination which Spirit- 
ualism, or rather Spiritism, has for the minds of 
a large class of the community, the hold it has 
seemingly taken upon minds otherwise sound in 
judgment and wise in discernment, is only a new 
form of the old hallucinations. In all ages and 
climes the love of the marvelous, a clinging to 
the supernatural, in some tangible shape, whether 
through the medium of stocks or stones, trees or 
fountains, or induced by some peculiar atmos- 
pheric influence, or the outgrowth of Nature, has 
held possession, with wonderful tenacity, of the 
innermost consciousness of mankind. Even as 
to-day the materialization doctrine of spiritual 
mediums finds ready credence among those won- 
der-worshippers, upon whose imaginations the 
communications from the loved and lost, appeal- 
ing to them from the great Unseen, the unknown 
forces takes hold of the fancy, and touches the 
keenest sympathies of men, controlling them toa 
greater or less degree, both in a social and reli- 
gious status, finds firm believers, and resolves 
itself into a new phase of the old magic-working | 
of eld. | 

Natural magic gathers in all its various ranges | 
the history of the religious and governing forces 
of all times. The structure of the human brain 
seems greatly to favor all wonder-working methods, 
Knowledge of the motions of the solar lights, an 
acquaintance with the variations and fluctuations of | 
the atmosphere, enabling the seer to predict the 
coming phenomena of some astronomical or me- 
teorological sort, gave to the prophetic sage god- 
like attributes, investing him with divine char- 
acteristics. 


Doubtless the ancient sorcerer’s potent power to 
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work wonders is easily explained to us to-day, 
because of our knowledge of the combinations 
possible in chemistry, as well as the influences 
found in drugs and soporific embrocations upon 
the human body. Yet, even in this noonday 
light of accumulated knowledge, when the result 
of ages of experiments is plain before the eyes of 
men, there is still latent in the minds, even of 
astute philosophers and enlightened scholars, a 
certain something which is appealed to by the 
marvelous and inexplicable. Witness the now ex- 
ploded planchette phenomena, the table-moving 
folly, the spiritual rappings, the ecstasies and 
visions of mediums, the materializations of Katie 
King and kindred spirits, and like frauds, which 
find devout believers now among wise men, and 
which are mere duplicates of like travesty of truth, 
palpable deceptions practiced in every age, and 
often much less clumsily. 

Thus, then, even while we scoff at such credu- 
lity, we never, the strongest of us, wholly escape 
the influences; and ever serges up the great un- 
answered questions of the How and Why? over 


_which age after age philosophers have vainly 
, pondered. Does the Divine Essence descend upon 


man, or is he raised by innate strength above this 
mundane sphere to an higher plane? 

Men are astounded by some unusual appearance 
which they cannot resolve by rules familiar. Then 
the inexplicable, because of the obscuring nebule, 
becomes more or less enveloped in a sacred char- 


| acter. Therefore susceptibility, dependent on 


natural and mental stimulus, often the outgrowth 
of an imperfect organism, yet having a spiritual 
impulse, causes a development which reaches in 


/some a pathological condition, attaining now-a- 


days its climax in mesmeric performances, or spir- 
itual manifestations; in early times producing 
demonical enchanters and wonder-working sor- 
cerers. 

While man has within him this incomprehensi- 
ble, material power, he yet requires an outward 
evidence, It was not enough that seer or sage, 
virgin or sibyl, should be enabled through pro- 

cesses of mental stimulus to attain to a state of 
perfect illumination, during which a supernatural 








i 


! 
power seemed to occupy and use them /ortuite et 


Jataliter—something else was required. An abso- 
lute fact, a tangible something, were it only a 
stone, containing within itself some latent power, 
which one’s self and not another could put into 
force, became a peremptory requisite. Thus 


record. 
Among these nothing appears to have been so 
popular, as a magic-working medium, as stone. 


Since that from the river Pactolus, whose notes 


scared robbers from hidden treasures, down to the 
madstone of our own time, stones have held a 
prominent place as miracle-workers. The mighty 
stones of Egypt, such as Memnon, with its sun- 
crowned glory, have been celebrated in all times ; 
but not until the researches of Humboldt had 
given the key to unlock the mysteries of its speech, 
had it ever been explained why, when the sun 
touches its lips, they emit sound. Ph. Casselius, 
in his dissertation on vocal stones, quotes Juvenal: 
‘*Memnon saluted once the sun and king at day- 
dawn, but after being mutilated by Cambyses, it 
henceforth speaks but to the sun god when he 
kisses it.” Philostratus says: ‘* Looking to the 


east it speaks when the rays of the sun fall on its | 


mouth.’’ Pausanias tells us the Egyptians called 
it Phamenophis, not Memnon, and when the sun 
touched it, it emitted sounds like the breaking of 
the strings of a lyre. Strabo speaks of but one 
note; but Juvenal, who heard it frequently, men- 
tions several dimidio magica resonant ubi Memnone 


chorde (where broken Memnon sounds his magic | 


strains). And unless there had been several it 
would seem impossible for its oracular utterances 
to have held their sway through so many ages of 
priestly domination. M. Largles and M. Sal- 
verte, French savans, both declare it to have 
enunciated the Egyptian vowels consecrated to 
the seven planets of the Egyptian worship. M. 
Largles attributes the sounds entirely to priest- 
craft; but M. Salverte thinks it due to the art 
(known so perfectly to the ancients) of concentrat- 
ing the rays of the sun upon a lens or mirror con- 
cealed in such a way between the lips that it 
caught the first rays of the rising sun, the sudden 
expansion and contraction inducing the sounds. 
This theory agrees very nearly with Humboldt’s 
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| during the night to less than 20°. 
doubtlessly came the use of talismans, relics, won- | 
der-working trees, fountains, rivers and mountains, | 
which have held sway over the minds and wills of | 
men from the earliest periods of which we have | 





| Caaba, or temple. 
| said to have been presented to Abraham by an 





explanation of the /oxa de musica of the Carichana 
Vieja on the Upper Orinoco in South America, 
which the natives always ascribe to witchcraft; 
being caused by atmospheric influences. ‘‘ The 
stones heated to over 50° during the day, cool 
This difference 
in the temperature between the subterraneous and 
external air reaches its maximum at sunrise, which 
is of course the farthest removed from the maxi- 
mum of the heat of the day before. Hence these 
organ sounds are the effects of currents of air 
issuing from crevices against the elastic mica, 
which is one of the component parts of the rock.’’ 
May not some rock of the Thebaid emitting like 
| sounds to the ear of an observant sage of Egypt, 
have suggested the after juggling uses of Memnon 
to her priests? Among the Hindoos, an Ammon- 
ite stone found in the river Gandaka, and other 
streams flowing from the Himalaya, and called 
Galagram, is held as a most sacred talisman. It 
is believed to be one of the forms in which Vishnu 
appears, and a romance very like one of the love 
freaks of Jupiter, is given as a reason for the 
metamorphoses, the recital of which is, however, 
beyond our present limits. 

In the temple at Mecca, in the southeast corner 
of the Caaba, being that, as the Koran says, 
‘‘which looks towards Basra, is the renowned 
black stone. Two cubits and one-third high, set 
in silver, this venerated stone is fixed in the wall 
and kissed by Mohammedans with as great de- 
voutness as is the toe of the Pope by his worship- 
pers, and it is called ‘the right hand of God.’”’ 
It is fabled that this stone fell from Paradise to 
earth when Adam was expelled, and having been 
| taken back to heaven at the deluge was restored 
| to Abraham by the angel Gabriel when he built 
| the Caaba. It was at first whiter than milk ; but 
| grew black long since because of the sins of man- 
| kind and the kisses of many people. When the 
Karmatians carried away this stone, among other 
profanations of the temple of Mecca, they were 
offered five thousand pieces of gold for its return 
in vain. However, twenty-two years after, they 


| 
| restored it of their own accord, having proved its 
| divine origin by seeing it swim on water. 


There is in Mecca another wonderful stone, 


| containing, we are assured, the footprints of Abra- 


ham, and upon which he stood when he built the 
This stone is a square block, 








and falling as he required at his work. 
enclosed in the iron chest out of which the pil- 
grims drink the waters of Zemzem. 

In all quarters. of the globe are groups of 


stones set in such a manner as make evident the | 


fact they were once objects of adoration. Not 
only does Egypt give us ‘*‘ Vocal Memnon,”’ 
although its colossus-like dimensions, the skill dis- 


played in its formation, and the strange hiero- | 
glyphical carvings which cover its sides, together | 


with its imputed vocal powers, made it a marvel 
to the ancients ; yet all around it lie a myriad host 
of wonderful stones. Thebes, Dios polis Magne 
(the great city of Jove), abounds with stupendous 
remains of every form of stone structure in ruin, 
Near fallen Karnak, in the Memnonia quarter, 
there stands the most beautiful specimen of Egyp- 


tian architecture known, the temple palace of | 


Rameseum, surrounded by vast ruins of stone, from 
the midst of which was stolen the obelisk which 
now adorns the Place de Concorde at Paris; and 
still among those heaps of stones stand the ruins 
of a stupendous sienite statue, which weighed 
eight hundred and eighty-seven tons, and was 
worshipped. Strangely like to these, in form and 
position, and forming a chain of evidence for 
those fond of tracing the derivations of ideas and 
words from the East, are the five thousand granite 
blocks set up in the form of obelisks in that other 
Karnac in the little province of Auray in France ; 
all of them, the whole vast mass of five thousand 
stones, resting on their points, in eleven parallel 
rows; monuments of rude stone as marvelous as 


the Pyramids of Egypt, and probably-as stupend- | 


ous work as any of man’s doing the earth contains. 
There, in the midst of a sandy desert, hemmed in 
by precipitous roads, I will not attempt to de- 
scribe, says M. de Cambry, ‘‘ these wonderful 
masses, heaped up towards heaven, so simple, so 
grand and majestic, so prodigious from their vast 
extent and the labct expended.’’ The peasantry 
say it is an army turned to stone; or else the 
work of crions or gories (little men two feet 
high), who carried these huge blocks over Auray 
road, through the department of Morbihan into 
France from the far East, and placed them here 
for demon-worship. And woe to the traveller 
who is caught among them at nightfall, when the 
durii dance ! 

The traditions of the Druidical groups at Stone- 
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: sae . 7 7 | 
angel, and to have been used as a scaffold, rising | 
It is now | 
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henge, and elsewhere in the British Isles, are like 
these, especially those near Little Salkeld in Cum- 
_berland, called Long Meg and her daughters, 
| among whom witches dance their unholy dances. 
They are of remarkable size and of the most 
various formation, and placed in a locality where 
there is no stohe-quarry, or any trace of one 
having ever existed. Some are blue and gray 
limestone ; others flint, and still others granite. 
_ Long Meg is a kind of red stone, eighteen feet 
high, and fifteen feet in girth, being a square 
prism. Many fabulous stories are told of their 
power to work evil to any who may spend a night 
among them. Among the Cymri, the earliest 
inhabitants of Briton, Bal-Huan was the name of 
the sun, and the vast heaps of stones to which we 
have referred as found all over the island, were 
| sacred to his worship, and raised as beacons to 
his honor. The rocking stones which marked the 
sanctuaries in all Druidical worship, were called 
amber stones, and the smallest particle of one 
hung upon the person was a talisman against evil. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors made a lump of 
amber with a hole in it a luck-winner both for 
living and dead. The famous stone of Cogia 
Hassan was a talisman of this sort, and lighted up 
the darkness of life. In South Africa the negroes 
hang a stone with many incantations (and a sol- 
emn dance) round the necks of their horses, cattle 
and dogs to protect them from the bite of the 
Tsetzefly (Glossina morsitans), whose sting is cer- 
tain death to them. 

There was a stone known to the ancients, es- 
| pecially to the Greeks, called the amphicome, and 
also erotylos, on account of its power to excite 
love, whose ability to divine future events was 
considered all potent. It was a kind of figured 
stone of a round shape, very rugged, full of emi- 
nences, and very preciously esteemed by its lucky 
finder, as henceforth his good fortune was assured. 

Supernatural effects were once ascribed to all 
gems. They influenced the gods, ruled the 
months, and drove away evil spirits, also had 
| power to make the wearer stout-hearted and brave 
of will. 

The ring of Gyges, shepherd to the King of 
Lydia, has been celebrated by Herodotus, Ccelius, 
| Plato and Cicero, It was taken by him from the 

dead body of an ancient Brahmin after a great 
| flood. He had hidden from the fury of the 
waters in a cave, and in the belly of a brazen 
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horse he found a body of enormous size, from one | 
of the fingers of which he pulled this ring of such 
surprising fame. Its virtue was so great that by 
means of it he ascended the throne of Lydia, and 
married the queen after killing King Candaules. 
The stone on the collet when turned towards the 
palm rendered the wearer invisible, and enabling 
him to hear the secrets of men, gave him power 
over their lives. 

In Persia, Appolloneus Thyaneus, as a mark of 
singular esteem, received from the great Jarchos, 
Prince of the Gymnosophists (who were the an- | 
cient bards of India, and dwelt in forests as our 
ancient bards and Druids did, where they applied 
themselves to the study of the stars and wisdom of 
Nature), a ring by means of which he learned | 
every day the secret of Nature and mankind. | 

Prometheus, when he discovered numerous 
secreis after he was delivered from his punishment | 

| 
| 





on Mount Caucasus, made himself a ring in whose 
collet he represented the figure of a part of the 
rock upon which he had lain in torment. This 
was the first ring and the first stone, and was worn | 
in memory of his deliverance. But afterward ! 
came the ring of inestimable value and celestial 
virtue, worn by Aaron, high-priest of the most 
high God, the diamond of which did prodigious 
things, changing its vivid lustre into the darkest 
blood-red when the people were to die by the 
sword, although it sparkled gloriously when they 
were innocent of crime. 


The celebrated Summer’s magnet belonging to 
Sir George Summers, an admiral of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the discoverer of the Bermudas, 
though a simple loadstone was a talisman and 
worked miracles, it was declared. 

A superstition very prevalent in England in the 
sixteenth century, relates to rings containing fora 
jewel what is known asa loadstone. The arrow 
of Abaris also, around which so many romantic 
incidents cluster, and which bore him by a simple 
wish wherever he wished to go, is supposed to 
have been a loadstone. 

Orpheus declares: ‘* With the loadstone you 
can hear the voice of the gods, and learn wonder- 
ful things. If you suffer from sickness, take it in 
your hands and shake it well. Take courage and 
ask it of the future. Everything will be unfolded 
to you truthfully. It will inspire you with the 
divine spirit. It is a glorious remedy against 
wounds; for the bite of a snake, weak eyes and 
headache, and it makes the deaf to hear !’’ 
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The sacro catino, taken by the Genoese at the 
storming of Cesarea, was believed to have been 
cut from a single emerald given to Solomon by 
the Queen of Sheba. Its fate, after its capture by 
the French and was carried to Paris, where it was 
proven merely to be a kind of green glass still 
found in Egyptian tombs, does not alter the fact 
that for centuries it was the glory of Genoa, car- 
ried in solemn procession yearly, all men doing it 
profoundest reverence, and that its intrinsic value, 


| apart from its miracle-working power, was so great 


that the Republic used to borrow a million ducats 
upon its security. The sacro catino, shorn of its 
glory, was at the restoration returned to Genoa in 
a broken state, and now lies a mere shattered ves- 
sel in the sacristy of San Lorenzo. 

The diamond was said to nullify the effects of 
the loadstone when placed in proximity with it. 
The agate disposed the mind to solitude; the 
Indian is said also to quench his thirst by holding 
it in his mouth. 

The Buddhists ascribe a certain magical power 
to the sapphire, and it is called the stone of stones 
(optimus quem tellus medica gignit). They teach 
that it produces equanimity and peace of mind, 
as well as affords protection against envy and 
treachery. ‘‘It will open barred doors; it pro- 
duces prayers and reconciliation with the God- 
head, and brings with it more peace than any 
other gem of necromancy, but he who wears it 
must lead a pure and holy life.’’ (Marbod, 
Leiber Lapid, ed. Beckmann). 

The Jewish high-priests, according to tradition, 
wore the jewels upon their breast-plates as a means 
of revealing to them God’s will. Of crystals 
Orpheus writes: 

“ Crystallus—frigide tactu est, 
Et veribus appositus dolorem leniet.”’ 

The amethyst, violet tinted, was considered a 
cure for drunkenness, and one variety, Pliny tells 
us, was sacred to Venus (gemma Veneris), ‘‘ be- 
sides it doeth sharpen the wit.’’ 

The jasper or Aeliotropia (sun stone) was sup- 
posed to render its wearer invisible when held in 
the palm of the hand, from its power with the 
sun, whose G:-eek name it bore, causing it to 
withdraw all light from the person for whose 
benefit it interceded, leaving him concealed. 

We hear of still another class of gems engraved 
called Socratic, which were held in high esteem 
as talismans, and were equally rare even in col- 
lection. 
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Many jewels were supposed to have therapeutic | 
qualities. Camillus Leonardus says: ‘‘ Centuries | 
ago in Pisa coral reduced to a powder was given | 
to young children to preserve them from infantile | 
diseases.’” The Chinese still give the seed pearls 
as a curative. | 

The turquoise was said to change color when | 
the health of the wearer failed. It, however, was | 
endowed with many wonderful properties. Boetius | 
De Boot relates marvelous stories of its power to | 
strengthen sight and raise the spirits of its wearer, | 
but its chief recommendation is its protective in- | 
fluence against accidents, always taking the hurt | 
upon itself. He then tells of one left by a father 
to his son which had been famous for its great 
beauty, which finally came into the possession of 
De Boot himself. To his disgust the gem became 
faded and pale, so in scorn he had his coat-of- 
arms cut upon it, and wore the turquoise in a ring 
asasignet. To his amazement it grew gradually 
brilliant again, and in a month had regained its 
azure hue. As he was travelling to Bohemia from 
Padua his horse threw him ten feet, but neither 
horse nor rider were the worse, but the turquoise 
was split in two. He had the larger part reset, 
and again it was broken, instead of his bones. 

The turquoise has always been a favorite gem 
for betrothal rings, from a belief that upon the 
constancy of the donor depended the hue of the 
stone. : 

In the sixteenth century a superstition prevailed 
in regard to a stone called the toad-stone, and 
worn as a jewel and popularly supposed to be 
generated in the heads of very old toads. It was | 
eagerly coveted by kings and all high officials as 
a preservative against poison, as it was said to 
change color and perspire instantly upon the ap- 
proach of poison. Fenton says, writing 1569: 
‘*There is to be found in the heads of old and 
great toads a stone called borax or stelon, that 
used in rings forewarns of venom.’’ According 
to Albertus Magnus, the stone always bore the | 
figure of a toad on its surface when it was taken 
from the head of the toad. 

Lupton, in his quaint work, ‘‘ One Hundred 
Notable Things,’’ says, ‘‘a toadstone called Cre- 
pandnia, touching any part envenomed, hurt or 
stung by rat, wasp, spider or venomous beast, 





| sphynxes. 





ceases the pain or swelling thereof.’’? This would 
seem to be the origin of the madstone of our day, | 
whose power is fully credited by large numbers of | 
persons. 
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The well-known lines of Shakspeare allude to 
the toad-stone : 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

Many stones still exist, especially of a convex 
form, like that of a beetle, termed scavade@z, which 
were supposed to have wonderful efficacy. Of 
this class are all those called abraxas, which word 
interpreted according to the numerical power of 
its corresponding Greek letters, signifies 365, the 
number of the days in the year. It is said to have 
been fabricated by Basilides, who maintained 
there were so many heavens. ‘The engraved pre- 
cious stones designated by this term are supposed 
to have proceeded from the sect called Gnostics. 
Great numbers of them are preserved in the cab- 
inets of Europe. Montfaucon divides them into 
seven classes. 1. Those of a cock’s head, usually 
ending in two serpents. 2. Those with head or 
body of a lion, inscribed Mithras. 3. Those hav- 
ing the inscription or figure Serapis (a deity). 4. 
Those having Anudis or Scarabai, serpents or 
5. Those bearing a human body, with 
or without wings. 6. Those with inscriptions but 
no figures; and, 7. ‘Those having unusual or mon- 
strous figures carved upon them. 

The mystical word, ABPACAAAVPA, the hie- 
roglyphics of the word known to us as Abracadabra, 
is attributed to this same sect of the Gnostic, or 
to one of their followers, Serenus Sammonicus. 
They were considered a certain cure for fever, 
made in the form of an amulet, written or formed 
of these letters in such a way that they should 
make an inverted cone or triangle with the whole 
word at the base, and the letter A at the apex. 

Written charms, like the Abracadabra, have 
been, and are still in some parts of the world 
esteemed most highly. Indeed, one of the most 
remarkable traits of the modern Egyptian super- 
stitions is a belief in written amulets, composed 
by some of the schoolmasters who pursue the. 
study of magic only so far as will enable them to 
acquire the formula of a few written charms, com- 
monly made up of some words from the Koran, 
and the names of God with that of spirits, genii, 
prophets or saints, intermixed with combinations 
of numerals, all of which are said to contain secret 
virtues. The amulet thus composed, or Acga as 
it is termed, is covered with wax cloth to preserve 
it from harm, and enclosed in a case of thin em- 
bossed gold or silver, It is attached to the right 
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side of the girdle. Sometimes they bear Arabic 
inscriptions, such as AZa’-sha-l/a-’h (God's will), 
or Ya cha'dee el hhage’t (O, decreer of things 
needful). 

The African has his fetish, which generally con- 
sists of some leaf or page written by a white man, 
and which he devoutly believes has been sent him 
from Obi, the great god of his worship. 

The talisman of the Samothracians were pieces 
of iron formed into images and worn as rings. 
They wore with them three sorts, astronomical, 
magical, and mixed; but all more or less dis- 
played by the talisman of metal. 

After stones, the most popular medium for 
magical power were trees. Josephus tells of a 
tree efficacious in the cure of epilepsy, and says it 
was discovered and employed by Solomon, who 
added to its power by certain charms he invoked. 
In the Seventh Heaven of Mohammed, the Koran 
says, stands the tree called “4a or the tree of hap- 
piness. It stands in the palace of the prophet ; 
but its branches reach into the house of every be- 
liever, and are laden with pomegranates, dates, 
grapes, and every other fruit of most surprising 
liquors, and of lusciousness unknown to mortal 
taste. If a man wish for a certain fruit, he has 
only to pick it, and even if he chooses he can find 
birds, flesh, and fish already cooked among its 
gifts. It supplies not only food, but silken gar- 
ments, and rarest jewels, and beasts to ride upon 
already caparisoned in the richest trappings. This 
tree is so large that a person upon the fleetest horse 
could not gallop around it in an hundred years. 

The divining gall-apple of the oak, the mistletoe, 
sacred to the Celt, the savin and the vervain, are 
all considered magical. The Lombards paid 
honors to the so-called blood-tree. In Lower 
Saxony the elk horn tree (samdbrucus nigra) was a 
magic tree. There is still in England a tree 
called the shrew tree, standing in Richmond Park, 
unless lately destroyed, through whose branches 
sick children are passed at sunrise. A bar is 
always kept across a hollow in the trunk, and it is 


said is found replaced as often as it is removed. © 


If it does not effect a cure, it is because the sun 
was too high when the experiment was made ; but 
if a child recovers, great is the renown of the tree. 

This passing sick children or animals through a 
cleft tree was very common in Germany, and in 
the tenth century the disease was transferred to 
the tree. Westendorf states this Netherland prac- 
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‘* Whosoever hath the ague, let him go early 
old willow, tie three knots in a branch, and 
say ‘Good morning, old one; 1 give thee cold! 
good morning, old one!’ He must then run 
quickly without looking behind him. The gout 
must be given only to an old pine tree.’’ 

‘* Talisman,’’ says Paracelsus, ‘‘are the boxes 
in which heavenly influences are preserved.’”’ He 
speaks in ‘‘ Philosophia Fugaci’’ of the Cabbala (a 
mystical science of the Jews), and of magic rings, 
by which persons could be brought into a condi- 
tion which showed them what was transacted two 
hundred miles away. In another work (‘‘ Archio- 
loxis Magica’’) he speaks of talismans and sympa- 
thetic salves as wonders which cure wounds with- 
out touching them. 

The four letters composing the name of Adam, 
being the initial letters in Greek of words indica- 
ting the cardinal points, are supposed to signify 
that the dust from which the first man was made 
was taken from the four corners of the earth. It 
was once customary to write the name Adam on 
the corners of pigeon-boxes to preserve them from 
harm ; in the same manner, although not with the 
same intention, that the word news is placed upon 
weather vanes—N. E. W. S., to indicate the points 
of the compass. 

In regard to the derivation of the word. Tal- 
isman is variously derived from the Greek words 
signifying a tribute or an accomplishment, having 
been introduced into the science of medicine by 
Appollonius of Lyaana; or from the word ée/sam 
(mystical characters), from its having been first 
applied to mystical inscriptions on seals, rings and 
parchments by the Arabic scribes, or again from 
the Latin Ze/esma (incantation). The Latin ame- 
Zetum also claims Arabian origin from hamalet 
(something suspended). 

In glancing back for a record of those who were 
firm believers in the occult sciences, we find the 
names of the first philosophical writers: Raymond 
Lully, Alexander von Hales and their disciples, 
Albert Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon 
and others. All those, well acquainted with Arabic 
writings, seem to have derived most of their views 
from that source. ‘They contemplated the subject 


of magic in a spirit of philosophical inquiry. 
Albertus confesses to having made magical experi- 
ments (A/ertus Magn. Op. iii. anp., 23 Lug den 
1651), and speaks of sympathy, antipathy, influ- 
ences of stars, and other such agents. 
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The Emperor Frederic II., in the thirteenth 
century used, as it was called, the ‘‘ black art.” 
Rudolph II. and Charles V. were also devoted to 
like studies, and Maximilian I. and the Grand 
Elector of Brandenburg, Joachim I., had even 
Johannes Trithemius as their instructor. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis’s extreme devotion to every form 
of the ‘‘ black art’’ is a matter of history. 

The science of magic was the subject of regular 
instruction among the early races of the Germans 
and Sclaves, and the Saga of all peoples speak of 
the magical power of seers and seeresses. The 
prophecies of the Eddas are like those of the 
Eastern seers of a primeval age, and the know- 
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ledge of the mysteries of magic are recorded in 
many of the Runes of the Northern Sanscrit. 

Thus all people, from the rudest to the most 
cultivated, have believed in a supernatural agency 
o: one sort or another. And though we have 
given so much space, we have but touched the 
edges of the theme which looms in magnificent 
proportions through all the/ages. Leaving the 
holy rivers and mountains, the mystical ‘‘ stars 
each on his quiet throne,’’ pausing upon the 
threshold of this wonder-teeming world of mystic 
lore, lifting but a corner of the Isis curtain which 
hides its glory, dropping it again pass we into 
silence. 


THE LEAF 





VEXED with my kind, but loving Nature more, 
I strayed alone through forest’s deep arcade; 

Soothed by the leaves that softly fluttered o’er, 
The pungent fragrance and the grateful shade. 

Pausing at foot of thickly clustered trees, 
Arching a mossy hillock guarded well; 

Like billowy grain the branches felt the breeze, 
In graceful undulations rose and fell. 

Bird-haunted, noiseless fount refreshed my eyes, 
Mirroring the blue, yet hid from noontide sun; 

Through gnarled roots bared like great arteries, 
Its pearly drops distilling one by one! 


Bright lichens and green ferns its basin fringed, 
Stones, white and richly veined, begemmed its bed; 

There, as I gazed, two song-birds swiftly plunged,— 
Rose, pouring floods of melody o’erhead ! 

A crimson leaflet, edged like lace-work, fell 
Light as a feather in the crystal pool; 

And sun-curled had the form of tongueless bell, 
Which filled like tiny cup with water cool! 

To thirsty lips I raised it gently up, 
Frail, lovely emblem, at that silent brink ; 
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Each jewelled drop took stain of crimson cup; 
I thought of Christ’s dear blood, and could not drink. 


For, filled with shame that*ev’ry petty care 
With widening circle swayed the fount of life, 
In this deep quietude I bowed in prayer— 
And with my grosser impulses had strife. 
Till like a fountain’s spray Hope’s current rose, 
The seal that Selfishness had weighted, broke; 
I stood like one refreshed by sweet repose— 
More fair seemed all things, easy Duty’s yoke! 
The city’s din, led by toil’s hurried bell, 
No more disturbed the poet’s tired ear; 
And, doubly blessed, I murmured: All is well 
If each, contented, loves his proper sphere. 
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By AuGUSTA DE BusNa. 


A BREATH of scandal rippled the smooth surface 
of the sea of society which encircled the little vil- 
lage of Lenox. Monsieur, or more likely Madame, 
On Dit was the authority for the little whisper : 
‘¢ The Fairfaxes have declared ‘ incompatability of 
temper’ and separated.’’ 

Certain it was that pretty, little, black-eyed 
Fanny Fairfax had suddenly left her husband’s 
bed and board in the city, and come down to 
Lenox to her father’s, while Mr. Fairfax, had as 
peremptorily packed his trunks and sailed over the 
seas and far away. . 

It is unfortunately sad, but nevertheless true, 


that at the door of that little scarlet demon in our | 


natures, Temper, so often lies the sin of murder- 
ing conjugal affection. ‘* When Poverty steals in 


at the door, Love flies out of the window,’’ says 
the old adage ; but when temper comes marching 
boldly in with his red flag flying, and his ammu- 
nition of sharp-shooting words, or pointed stab- 


bing looks, then is Love beaten out, and lies 
bleeding ! 
report, contained in a letter from Mrs. Fairfax 
herself, that caused the usually pleasant break fast- 
table at which Mr. and Mrs. Garland sat one 
bright morning, to be so silent and gloomy. ‘The 
ladies had been school friends, and were still con- 
fidantes, and the aforementioned letter was an 
outpouring of the unhappy wife’s feelings. 

**T feel for Fanny from the bottom of my 
heart,’’ said Mrs. Garland to her husband, after 
reading to him portions of the epistle, and hear- 
ing his comments thereon; ‘‘she was always a 
quick, warm-tempered, impulsive little thing, and 
Harry Fairfax ought to have made allowances for 
her little frailty; her virtue surely overbalanced 
her faults.’’ 

‘‘ But so was Harry a ‘quick, warm-tempered, 
impulsive’ fellow, and that is just the reason he 
did not stop to ‘make allowances ;’ neither gave 
in to the other, you see; hence the trouble. I 
wonder what will become of Atossa Allerton now? 
Poor child! how she seems to be tossed round,’’ 
said Mr. Garland, with an attempt at cheerfulness 
in his little pun. 

‘‘Why, who is she? Did she live with them? 


It was a confirmatory proof of this | 


| A relative ?” asked Mrs. Garland, laying down the 
| letter, and pouring out the coffee which was steam- 
ing from the urn. 
‘* No, not a relative, but she lived there; she is 
the child of one of our old classmates, Roy Aller- 
ton, one of the best men I ever knew. He was 
the son of a missionary minister, and born in 
India; named his little girl after a Hindoo 
| princess, I believe; he married a nice little 
woman from the South; they were both as good 
people as it was ever my good fortune to meet. 
| After he lost his wife, some dozen years ago, his 
| health failed ; he put his little girl at school, and 
went down to Florida, from whence he never re- 
turned alive. Since then, Atossa has been living 
among his friends. Every one feels a warm in- 
terest in poor Roy Allerton’s daughter ; for neither 
| he nor his wife had any near relatives, and she 
seemed to have been left a little waif on the big 
world. She went to Mrs. Lyons’s first; but I 
heard the daughters objected to Atossa’s remain- 
ing. Then Mrs, Merriam took her; but after her 
husband’s death Mrs. Merriam went abroad, and 
| then Harry Fairfax and his wife offered Atossa a 
| home. She is no dependant, however; she in- 
| herits both her parents’ estate, no mean little for- 
tune; but being a girl, she needed a home other 
| than she could find in a boarding-house, and so 
| Harry and Fanny asked her to come live with 
| them.” 

“ Poor child !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Garland, ‘‘ she 
has been A-tosser, sure enough. What a school 
this unhappy: married life of the Fairfaxes has 
been for her! Where will she go next? Jack, 
why couldn’t we take her? the house is so large, 
and I should dearly like to have a young girl run- 
ning up and down stairs. How old is she now?”’ 

‘* Would you really like to take her, Nell? How 
good you are. I would like nothing better than 
to take Roy Allerton’s child into my home and 
heart. He wasa good friend of mine, and the 
best fellow in the world. Let me see, the girl 
must be somewhere between twelve or fourteen or 
thereabouts; but are you quite sure you would 
| care to be troubled with her, Nell 2’’ 

‘« Troubled! nonsense, I’d like nothing better 


| 
i 
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than to adopt her for all time; write to her at 
once, Jack, and bring her as soon as she can 
come.”’ 

A few weeks after this little chat, Mrs. Garland 
was seated on her pretty vine-shaded piazza one 
morning awaiting the arrival of the train which 
should bear her husband and his charge toward 
Lenox. When she heard the whistle, and later, 
voices coming up the village street, she ran down 
the steps and through the long garden in order to 
welcome ‘‘at her gates’’ the orphan child for 
whom she already felt a maternal love. 

She was considerably surprised to see her hus- 
band accompanied by a tall young lady, whom he 
presented as ‘‘ Miss Allerton, my dear.’’ The lady 
approached her with a perfectly possessed air of 
ease, and acknowledged the introduction with a 
graceful society bow. 

‘Why, I expected to see a little girl,’’ said 
Mrs. Garland, looking in astonishment from one 
to the other, and lifting up her face to kiss the 
lips which towered above her own diminutive 
figure. 

‘*T am very large for my age, I believe; I was 


eighteen in May,’’ replied the young lady, not in | 


an apologetic tone, as the case would seem to de- 
mand, but in a very cool, matter-of-fact, explana- 
tory sort of manner. 

She was large, tall, and what one might term 
‘*heavy,’’ but so perfectly proportioned as not to 
seem above average height or size, until a little 
woman stood beside her, and then she lost noth- 
ing in comparison, the littke woman becoming at 
once dumpish and undersized. 

She was beautiful. A blonde decidedly, but 
without a tinge of rose pink about her, the pale 
pallor of her complexion suggesting rather cream- 
white tuberoses. Her hair, pale yellow, with no 
bright golden tints, just pale, dull yellow, sur- 
rounded her well-set head like a halo. Her eyes! 
There is a superstition in some countries that 
every one possesses a natal stone or jewel; amber 
must have been Atossa Allerton’s, for she was 
suggestive of that ‘‘ electric yellowish resin’’ in 


everything. Her hair certainly partook of that | 


tint, and her eyes were decidedly amber; not the 


bright shade of golden brown which we sometimes | 


compare to that color, but a clear, mellow, gray 
amber, with long pale lashes fringing their long 
white lids. 


Her costume, too, suggested the same shade, 
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being a pretty travelling suit of buff linen elabor- 
ately trimmed with ecru lace, and in her ears she 
wore some quaintly carved rings that at once 
brought to Mrs. Garland’s recollection the story 
of ** The Amber gods.”’ 

**T really expected to see you in short dresses 
and flowing locks,” continued Mrs, Garland ; “how 
came you to make such a stupid mistake, Jack,”’ 
she said, looking back over her shoulder at her 
husband, who followed the ladies with boxes and 
bundles. ‘‘ It is fortunate I did not have a couple 
of playmates with dolls here, to meet the little 
girl you have been telling me about.’’ 

‘**] trust neither Miss Allerton’s size nor age 
will prevent your giving her the warm welcome 
that I have assured her awaited her in our home,”’ 
replied Mr. Garland, in a tone a trifle vexed. 

‘** Certainly not, but when you look for a child 
and are presented to a young lady, one is naturally 
surprised ; you are quite weicome, my dear, and I 
trust you will find Lenox a pleasant place, and 
our home the home we hope to make it for you.’’ 

‘* Thanks, you are very kind. May I go to my 
room now? I am so travel-stained I feel like a 
very Cinderella.”’ 

‘* First have some luncheon,’’ said Mrs. Gar- 
land, opening the dining-room door and display- 
ing a temptingly laid table. ‘* You can take off 
your hat and dust off in there,’’ motioning toward 
a little anteroom. 

‘¢ Perhaps Miss Allerton prefers resting in her 
room first, Nell; you had better show her up 
stairs; luncheon can wait—’’ 

Mrs. Garland gave her husband a look. She 
was a little tyrant in the way of having household 
affairs go on just as she ordered, and Mr. Garland 
rarely thought of disobeying orders in the way of 
eating when he was told, and all those little thou- 
sand-and-one regulations that make housekeeping 
asystem. The travel, only a few hours from the 
city, had scarcely fatigued or dusted the guest 
sufficiently to cause a disturbance in Mrs. Gar- 
land’s order of proceeding ; therefore it was with 
a provoked sort of feeling toward her husband 
who had agreed that ‘‘ luncheon could wait,’’ that 
Mrs. Garland led her guest to her room up stairs. 

‘‘If there are any childish features in my ar- 
rangements of your quarters, you will readily un- 
derstand how I came to make them,’’ she said, 

| smiling to herself, as she glanced at the little set 
of dishes on a bracket in the corner, and some 
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volumes of Mrs. Whitney’s sweet girl books. 


‘Our room opens out of yours, so you need not 


feel timid, and in case of croup or bad dreams, 


you see I thought I should be near.’”’ 


**You were very good to think so tenderly of 


the little girl; I hope the larger one will deserve 
as well your kindness.”’ 

‘* She certainly will never meet it with as much 
warmth of heart as I anticipate my ‘ Little Sue’ 
would,”’ thought Mrs. Garland, as she went down 
stairs a trifle disappointed in this coolly polite 
young lady. 

‘*She’s an iceberg sort of creature, I imagine, 
Jack,’’ she answered her husband’s inquiry as to 
bow she liked Atossa; ‘* but I dare say she has 
never been petted in her life, and don’t how to 
take it.”’ 

‘* She’s a beauty, anyway !” cried Mr. Garland, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ but I don’t see where she got 
it; Roy was not an Adonis, and his wife was a 
plain, little body; this Venus de Milo sort of 
creature is a curious product of those two mere 
mortals.”’ 

*«*Oh, beauty, what a potent power thou art 


9”? 
! 


quoted Mrs. Garland ; ‘‘ already you feel its spell, | 


and are comparing this girl to marble statues and 


heathen goddesses; well, I don’t believe she has 


much more heart than either of the two; she does 
remind one of the Venus, don’t she? such a calm, 
clear-cut face, hardly marble, however, she’s alto- 
gether too cream-colored, say ‘a Venus in butter,’ 
like the ‘ Sleeping Iolanthe’ at the Exposition ; 
and how slowly she speaks and moves, did you 
notice? My little girl that I hoped to have run- 
ning up and down stairs! Why, this dignified 
damsel seems to move to invisible music, andante 
tempo ! and I dare say she’ll be a couple of hours 


fussing, and my tea will be cold and my biscuits 


heavy !’’ 

Mrs. Garland was mistaken in that, however, 
for in much less time her guest made her appear- 
ance looking deliciously cool and refreshed in a 


long white trailing robe of muslin and lace; for | 


color she wore a necklace of amber beads, three 
strands wound round her fair throat, and on one 
of her large, white shapely hands was a curious 
ring, an intaglio in chalcedony, of a pale, amber 
hue, the figure ‘* Melusina.’’ Mrs. Garland took 
in all these little details with a woman’s quick 
glance, and thought to herself it would be very 


house, even if she didn’t run up and down stairs 
and play with dolls. 

Miss Allerton was not much of a gossip; indeed, 
she was an unusually quiet young lady, talking 
very little, but listening to others in a graceful, 
cool, interested manner. Mrs. Garland was there- 

| fore disappointed in discovering that she could 
depend very little upon her guest for a relation of 
scenes enacted behind the Fairfax family curtain. 
She was actually provoked at the girl for not being 

| more confidential, as well as at her husband for 

| agreeing with Atossa in preserving a reticence in 
the affair. 

‘It is probably a painful recollection to Miss 
Atossa, Nell,’’ he said one day; ‘‘ pray do not 
insist upon her exposing her friends’ misfortunes.’’ 

‘* Surely the Fairfaxes are quite as near and dear 

friends of mine,’’ replied Mrs. Garland, with a 
high-toned flush. ‘* It is not from a vulgar curios- 
ity that I ask—doubtless, Mr. Fairfax’s gentle- 
_men acquaintances will display true desire—but 
| from a warm sympathy, and I wish you would not 
| give Atossa the impression that I am a sort of 
female Paul Pry !’’ 

Miss Allerton smiled at the spirited reply, and 
Mr. Garland left them for a cigar. 

Several days after Miss Allerton’s arrival, Mr. 
and Mrs. Irvin, the Garlands’ intimate friends, 
| drove over from their place, not far distant, to 

see the child Mrs. Garland had told them she 
| thought of adopting. 
| They, too, opened their eyes in astonishment at 
_ the beautiful vision that towered head and shoul- 
ders above their hostess as she brought Atossa out 
for presentation. 
|  **T feel as though I had been imposing upon my 
| friends,’’ said Mrs. Garland, laughingly, as she in- 
troduced the young lady; ‘*I know they will all 
| expect to kiss my little girl, and perhaps have in- 
| vested in sugar plums for her, and here she is out- 
| grown all such attentions.”’ 

‘* Certainly, not all,’’ replied Mr. Irvin, with a 
_warm look of admiration at the pretty tableau 
| before him; ‘‘ at least those who looked. forward to 
| being obliged to perform the first little attention, 
| I am sure would still be most happy to do so quite 
| willingly.”’ 
| ‘*The little girl would undoubtedly have pre- 
| ferred sugar plums, however, and so does her repre- 
| sentative,’’ replied Miss Allerton, bowing in a 


| 


pleasant indeed to have a young girl about the | perfectly self-possessed manner, and without the 
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faintest sign of the blush Mr. Irvin had intended 
to call to her fair face. 

But Mrs. Irvin, who was neither young nor 
beautiful, flung out a red flag of displeasure on 
either cheek at this little bit of compliment on the 
part of her liege lord, and said, tartly : 

*¢ Miss Allerton has not outgrown her childish 
frankness I see, and I congratulate her upon being 
still able to speak outright. You are right; sugar 
plums are decidedly the best choice, they are 
tangible, pretty and sweet, while kisses are simply 
empty nothings, and very often deccitful and 
heartless.”’ 

““Come, Julie, that’s not fair; you would give 
Miss Allerton the impression, from your remark, 
that love is not worth as much as candy.’”’ 

‘« Candy, representing something one can ‘have 
and hold,’ a sort of ‘ worldly possession.’ Love 
is lighter in comparison, as one finds out after a 
while.’’ 

The world’s whisper said that Mr. Irvin had 
married his wife for her fortune, whether there 
was truth in the report or not was unknown; but 
the lady certainly, when out of temper, gave peo- 
ple to understand that her suspicions regarding 
her husband’s over-devoted attentions were that 
he cared more for her gold than herself. 

Mr. Garland proposed a stroll and a cigar just 
here, and left the ladies sitting out on the piazza 
to enjoy the cool fresh breeze that was springing 
up from the east. , 

‘*Who is it your little girl reminds me of, 
Nell ?’’ asked Mrs. Irvin, looking at the pretty 
figure in the cream-hued Hernani and buff rib- 
bons, sitting a few steps below them. 

‘* The fair one with golden locks, perhaps,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Garland, smiling. 

**No; its a picture I saw abroad; what can it 
be ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps Miss Allerton does not like being 
compared in this unceremonious manner, Julie,’’ 
said Mrs. Garland, glancing at her friend reprov- 
ingly. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind; some one said once that I 
looked like a garter snake; I had ona yellowish 
and black-striped silk, and I thought the compari- 
son a very excellent one,’’ said Atossa. 

**T don’t think I should have been at all 
pleased, but it was comical to be sure ; was it that 
pretty dress you unpacked this afternoon ?”’ 

“Yes; the gold-and-black costume.”’ 
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‘*When one dresses outlandishly and pecu- 
liarly, one must expect to be criticised,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Irvin, who prided herself upon being, if not 
the handsomest, at least the handsomest dressed, 
lady in Lenox. 

‘* Most of Miss Allerton’s dresses, having been 
sent her from abroad, they would hardly come 
under the title of either ‘ outlandish or peculiar,’ 
at least in the sense those terms would suggest,’’ 
retorted Mrs, Garland, who had inspected Atossa’s 
elegant. wardrobe, and secretly hoped to astonish 
her friend with its magnificence. 

‘Paris dresses! the most atrocious costumes I 
ever saw came from Worth’s; why he cannot 
begin to get up a toilette to compare with one of 
our first-class modistes.’’ 

‘* Why, Julie! how impolite, when I have just 
informed you Miss Allerton had some exquisite 
ones.” 

** You will surely allow that beauty in dress is a 
matter of taste, Nell, and. I am only expressing 
mine as regards Paris dresses.’’ 

‘You certainly are, in a very decided manner,”’ 
warmly returned Mrs. Garland. 

Miss Allerton sat coolly listening to the little 
‘* ladies’ battle’? when the gentlemen came up. 

‘‘There’s a storm coming up, Julie,’’ said Mr. 
Irvin; ‘‘the horses are ready, we had better go 
right home before it breaks over our heads.’’ 

‘‘T think we had; its quite time,’’ replied Mrs, 
Irvin, pointedly; then rising and pulling her shawl 
up round her shoulders, she said: ‘* We will be 
happy to see you at our house, Miss Allerton ; it 
is just a pleasant little walk across the bridge; 
come over, Nell, when you feel more amiable; 
good-night, everybody,”’ and she tripped off down 
to the gate alone. 

*Whew!’’ whistled Mr. Garland, when they 
had driven off, ‘*is the wind East in that quarter 
too? What’s the maiter, Nell? you look like a 
thunder cloud, too.’’ 

‘*Oh, Julie is provoked because she has dis- 
covered Atossa has some Paris dresses. I don’t 
know what else could have made her act so im- 
polite ; wasn’t she horrid and disagreeable ?”’ 

‘« She seems a little impulsive, certainly,’’ cau- 
tiously replied Miss Allerton. 

‘¢Oh, it’s a.matter of fig leaves, is it?’’ said Mr. 
Garland, laughing; ‘‘what a happy man Adam 
must have been, never to have heard a word about 
dress in all his life! ‘A fresh leaf, my dear.’ 
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‘Certainly,’ and then all he had to do was to 
reach up and pick a few glossy leaves and present 
to Madame Eve, with no dread of a bill follow- 
ing!” 

‘‘He had some trouble during his lifetime, 
nevertheless, if I remember rightly,’’ said Mrs. 
Garland. 

‘<To be sure he had, after he met a woman.”’ 

‘* And her sorrow all came from her acquaint- 
ance with the male species. ‘The serpent, Ae did 
tempt her and give her to eat,’ you recollect !’’ 

‘¢There, there, have the last word, Nell. I'll 
have no more to say on that subject. See here, 
we must send word to the Roth and Barry girls 
that we have a young lady with us, and have some 
merry kind of times. I will write to Damon and 
Pythias to come down also. How Damon will 
stare! Are you prepared to be devoured, Miss 
Allerton? Only by an artist’s eye, however. 
Neal Damon paints grandly, and will want you to 
sit to him at once,. I am sure.”’ 

‘*Oh, I do not dislike pleasant looks.”’ 

‘*Well, Damon’s are delightful ; great, large, 
dark eyes, make you dream of Romeos and all 
kinds of handsome lovers, and Perry, we call him 
Pythias, because the two are such devoted and 
inseparable friends, never known to disagree or 
think a harsh thought of one another. Perry is 
an editor, something of a writer, too; so prepare 
to be sonneted as well.’’ 

**Oh, Jack, do be still; you bore Atossa with 
all this foolish flattery.’’ 

‘« Pshaw, Nell, you’re only jealous because you 
are not young and pretty enough to have artists 
and poets rave over you.”’ 

‘*T have had ‘my day,’ and remember it is 
passed ; you, on the contrary, seem to forget yours 
is over; you recollect the French adage: ‘ Ze ¢efe 
de fou re blanchit jamais,’ your gray hairs only 
prove the rule !”’ 

‘*Which is politely calling me an ‘old fool.’ 
Miss Allerton, I hope you will sleep well after 
hearing all these little squabbles, matrimonial and 
friendly.”’ 

Miss Allerton smiled very sweetly, and made a 
pretty picture standing on the wide oaken stairs 
with a little silver lamp in her hand, listening to 
this conjugal passage-at-arms. 

The Roth and Barry girls called, as indeed did 
all youthful Lenox society shortly after, and Miss 
Allerton became a belle at once. She made quite 
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a sensation with her beautiful face and exquisite 
costumes, but strange to say she made few friends. 
The girls all liked her, to be sure, and she usually 
had a little coterie of attendants, male and female, 
whenever she went to croquet party, picnic or 
archery meeting ; but no little confidential friend- 
ships or flirtations even, after the manner of girls, 
sprang up between her and any of the number. 

It was during that summer that a sort of epi- 
demical feud broke out among the Lenox ladies. 
Mrs. Garland and Mrs. Irvin were the first 
attacked, and notwithstanding they had been firm 
and affectionate friends for many years, they sud- 
denly became bitter enemies, at least as far as the 
exchanging of politely ill-natured remarks at one 
another, or disagreeably sarcastic sneers when 
together, might be termed so. 

Miss Allerton, when questioned by mutual 
friends, could or would give no reason for their 
strange behavior, and merely answered that she 
regretted deeply that there should be any such 
feeling between the ladies, as the fact of their 
both being her friends made it extremely unpleas- 
ant for her to see them at variance. 

The Roth and Barry imbroglio was the next 
case on record. That, too, contained peculiar 
features of the epidemic, which were inexplicable. 
There were three girls in each family, and they 
had hitherto been all like sisters in their affection 
and intimacy; their houses and grounds joined, 
and they were constantly together. 

Atossa Allerton was their guest for a week dur- 
ing Mrs. Garland’s absence from Lenox, and it - 
was unfortunately during her visit there that the 
trouble broke out. 

There was no ‘‘ man in the case,’’ as some sus- 
pected at first, for most of the male members of 
Lenox society were off on a yacht fishing that 
week, and therefore totally innocent of any part 
in the proceedings. 

With her usual reticence, Atossa would give no 
detailed account of the affair upon her return to 
Mrs. Garland’s; but every one in Lenox knew 
that there was a coldness between the families, 
and at church all of the ‘‘ first lesson’’ was lost 
each Sunday by the worshippers watching to see 
if the girls would come in together as usual. Both 
families came frequently ; but separated to call 
upon Atossa after her return, which cleared her 
from having had any part in the trouble. 

‘*T should think Atossa would feel grieved over 
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the affair,’’ said Mrs. Garland to her husband, one | word when he is off on a lark with his mistress, 
evening, in speaking of the matter; ‘ but I don’t | Art’’?— 

know, she seems perfectly heartless in everything, | ‘* And I was pitying poor Hart this hot day, as 
if you notice; indeed, she confessed to me the | *cabined, cribbed, confined’ in his editorial den, 
other day, that she did not believe there was such | making mincemeat of the Turks and Russians; its 
a thing as love; she says it is only another name | a complete and jolly surprise. I believe you 
tor selfishness, ‘one wants some one or some- | planned it, Garland.’’ 

thing, and straightway calls it love,’ she declares, | ‘‘ No, not that; but I have one in store for you 
and she added, she didn’t believe she had a heart | of another complexion,’’ replied Mr. Garland, 
for love.’’ | with a smile. 

‘«« Oh, she has one, it has only never been awak-| ‘‘ What is it, pray? nothing in the feminine 
ened, Nell; I dare say it lies within its soft white | line, I hope,’’ said Mr. Damon, putting his hands 
nest there, sleeping the sleep of maiden innocence; | up to his bronzed brow and wild beard; ‘I’m in 
there will come the prince some day—and then!’’ | no humor for ‘ pretty nothings.’ ’’ 

‘*Then she will coolly open her amber eyes, | Qh, you’re only afraid the sun has spoiled 
and say slowly, ‘Please don’t tumble my fluted | your beauty, and you won’t make ar impression ! 
ruffles! She thinks more of her toilets than she | Have no fears, the air barbaric suits your style. 
ever will of her lover. No, Jack, I believe she is | I never saw you look better, eh, Hart ?’’ 
right ; she hasn’t a heart for love, she’s a beautiful | Capital ; why, I pale in comparison ; but is it 
statue.”” | a surprise feminine, Garland ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I’m going to introduce her to Pygma-| ‘‘ Oh, only a little girl Mrs. Garland has chosen 
lion to-morrow, and then we will see if there be | to adopt, and expects every one to rave over.’’ 
life in the statue. Damon wrote methat heshould | ‘*Ah, an enfant terrible; we must be on our 
stop with us over Sunday on his way home from | guard, Damon.”’ 
his trip.”’ | ‘‘T warn you to; she’s warranted to do mis- 

‘¢ Neal Damon! why how delightful, and I was | chief; see, ‘Don’t like the picture?’’’ said Mr. 
just going to tell you, I received a note from Hart | Garland, pointing his cane toward the house. 
Perry this morning, asking if I could spare him a The three gentlemen had reached the gate by 
pillow for his tired head; they have probably | this time, and the /ad/eau vivant presented to their 
planned to be here together; Jack, won’t Atossa | eyes as they looked up the long garden walk was 
astonish them ?” worthy of their artistic taste. 

‘*T hope she’ll do more, I hope she will elec- Upon one of the piazza steps, in the act of 
trify one of them, at least, into proving to her that | reaching up for a spray of the spicy woodbine that 
there is such a thing as love.”’ clambered up its balustrade, stood Atossa Allerton. 

**Oh, Jack, I thought match-makers were | She wore one of her peculiar and exquisite cos- 
always of the feminine gender. Atossa may elec- | tumes; a long, closely clinging robe of pale cream 
trify one or both of them; but will they find an | bunting, with a profusion of lace of the same 
answering current in her nature ?”’ | shade as trimming; her amber beads were wound 

‘Well, ous verrons.”’ | round her fair, white throat, her yellow hair was 

When the trains came in from opposite direc- | fastened by a comb to match, and on the dazzlingly 
tions next day, two handsome young gentlemen | white arm upstretched for the flower was clasped 
alighted and rushed into each other’s arms with | a string as well. 
warm and hearty expressions of surprise and ‘*Garland, you’re a fraud,’’ whispered Mr, 
pleasure. Perry ; the gentlemen had stopped in the shadow 

‘You don’t mean to say you hadn’t arranged | of the Rose-of-Sharon bushes at the gate, and un- 
to meet in this way?’’ said their host, Mr. Gar- | seen were taking in the beautiful pose. ‘Why 


land, who was also astonished at their surprised | didn’t you prepare us for this piece of di- 
looks. 


| 
| 
| 


vinity ? one don’t like to make one’s appearance 
**No indeed ; it is an ‘unexpected pleasure,’ I | in a paper collar and travelling ulster before an 
assure you; I thought Neal was still up in the | angel.’’ 


mountains sketching; he never writes me a | ‘*Is it a marble, or does it breathe ?’’ asked 
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Mr. Damon, standing spellbound before the beau- 
tiful vision. 

‘¢Mrs. Garland says its more like the ‘Study 
in Butter’ at the Exposition,’’ laughingly replied 
Mr. Garland, sotto voce. 

‘‘No, its neither; its a figure of one of the 
meerschaums in the Austrian collection; see the 
delicate lace-work and carving and color,’’ said 
Mr. Perry. 

‘*It is human, and alive; come, present me,’’ 
and Neal Damon opened the gate and walked in. 

Later that evening, when in the privacy of 
their chamber, Mr. and Mrs. Garland held a little 
conjugal chat preparatory to retiring. 

‘* How beautiful Atossa looked to-night, Jack,’’ 
said Mrs. Garland, looking in the glass as she 
combed out her dark braids. ‘‘I think all artists 
admire fair women; they seem types for all the 
loveliest characters; Damon seemed struck with 
her; what did he say about her to you?” 

‘‘ They both caught a sight at her from the gate, 
you know; Damon asked, breathlessly, if she was 
marble, and Perry declared she was meerschaum ; 
all that yellow coloring about her, and an amber 
neck piece, too !’’ 


‘‘Well, they may both be right,’’ said Mrs. 
Garland, smiling at herself in the glass as she 
spoke. 

‘* She’s certainly hard enough, as well as white 
enough, to be marble; and forall she appears to be 
so sympathetic in her graceful attitude of listener, 


I fancy sometimes that she’s a—mere sham!’’ 

**Oh, Nell, your pun is as atrocious as your 
remark is ill-natured!  Atossa is not ‘ hard,’ she 
is only unripe, and I believe her to be all she 
assumes. Why, both her father and mother were 
possessed of the most beautiful characters. Roy 
Allerton was a warm-hearted, high-principled, 
upright, honest man, and Atossa’s mother was an 
extremely amiable, good, lovable, high-minded 
woman. Could the daughter of such parents be 
unlike them ?”’ 

‘You forget, Jack, that last essay we read of 
Agassiz’s. Does he not say that ‘qualities both 
good and bad are dropped as well as acquired in 
this mystery of inheritance,’ and that ‘some- 
times the process ends in the survival of the unfit 
as well as the fittest ?’’’ 

‘* Well, now, if you’re going into the subject 
so deeply as that, I’ll be excused ; I’m too sleepy 
to argue either Darwinian or Agassizian.”’ 





| 


‘* Nonsense, Jack ; I was only quoting a savant 
on the subject of transmitted traits of character. 
Speaking of character, what has come over Damon 
and Pythias; did you notice how they sparred at 
one another to-night? Real ill-natured and quar- 
relsome, too, sometimes. I thought they were 
too tried old friends to be what one might call 
‘touchy.’ ”’ 

“Oh, they’re only a little out of tune, being 
apart so long; you see a change of atmosphere 
affects pitch ; Damon has been among the moun- 
tains, and is higher-toned just now, while Perry, 
who has been on the flats of everyday routine, 
don’t accord truly. They’ll come all right in a 
day or two. Tell me, which of the two men do 
you think Atossa will fancy ?”’ 

‘*How can I tell! To speak truthfully, I don’t 
believe she will ever fancy any one deeply; she 
will marry, of course, some day, but it will be a 
man high in position ; love will have very little 
to do with her marriage, I assure you.”’ 

“T don’t agree with you, Nell; I have great 
faith in the * Prince,’ you know; wait until he 
arrives, and 

‘ Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she’ll follow him!’ 

‘‘Perhaps; but he must be a prince, and the 
way must lead to a palace !’’ 

‘*Oh, ye women! How ungracious and un- 
generous are ye unto one another !’’ 

“Oh, ye men! How blind and deaf are ye, 
when a beautiful woman’s character is being un- 
folded to ye, and proves contrary to your im- 
agination! I’ve no patience with you, Jack; 
good-night,’’ and Mrs. Garland left her husband 
to his cigar, and retired. 

Notwithstanding it continued to be a matter of 
doubt as to which of the two gentlemen Atossa 
fancied, it was plain to be seen that they were 
both soon deeply in love with her, and the arrival 
of the gentlemen with each Saturday’s train, to 
say nothing of little runs down to Lenox through 
the week, by one or the other singly, was of 
frequent occurrence. 

Atossa was equally gracious to both. Mr. Gar- 
land sometimes thought the artist won a warm 
look from the statue, and then again he would 
whisper to his wife that he ‘* bet on Pythias.”’ 

The gentlemen always came together on Satur- 


| days, and it always followed that, contrary to 


their usual agreeable companionship, before Mon- 
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day morning dawned they had had some passage- | « Do you imagine that I am the cause of their 


at-arms in sharp words, sneering remarks, or | 
animated debate; but then ill-humor vanished | 
when they departed, and in town they again 
became amiable and inseparable friends. 

Mrs. Garland attributed to jealousy the cause of 
this natural effect, and longed, after the fashion | 
of her sex, to talk over with her friend, Mrs. 
Irvin, the little emotional drama being enacted 
before her eyes weekly; but their little feud 
having simmered down into a mere cool exchange 
of civilities, she would not enter into confidences 
with her as yet, and as she was ‘‘at odds’’ with 
several other of her lady friends, she was obliged 
to applaud or frown upon the scene, herself sole 
audience and spectator. Had Atossa been like 
other girls she would have enjoyed little morning 
rehearsals of the evening’s tragic performances 
with her; but Atossa was so unlike all the girls 
who had ever come to her with confidences or 
appeals for advice, that she rather shrank from 
speaking of the matter. 

She corcluded, however, one morning, that it 
was time to ‘‘interview’’ the young lady. The 
two men had left that morning in high dudgeon 
at one another, and with warm, passionate leave- 
takings of the beautiful girl who stood at the gate 
waving them good-by, and Mrs. Garland felt that 
for them she would now speak boldly. 

She brought her little sewing-chair out on to 
the piazza, where Atossa sat crocheting some soft, 
white wools. 

‘* Atossa,’’ said she, ‘‘I am going to play 
mother to you to-day; you know [f had serious 
thoughts of adopting you when I thought you 
were a child; well, we’ll make believe I did when 
you were little, and I’ll be mother now, and ask 
you some plain, motherly questions. Do you mean 
to break both those men’s hearts ?”’ 

Atossa lifted her head, and looked up with her 
clear, amber. gray eyes straight into Mrs. Garland’s 
brown ones. 

‘*What do you mean, Mrs. Garland ?’’ she 
asked, without dropping a stitch of her work, 
that vied with her fair hands in whiteness. 

**T am serious, Atossa; I mean what I say; 
you are making both of those men wretched ; why, 
they are actually ready to eat one another’s heads 
off; do end this tragic state of affairs; put one, 
at least, out of his misery, and make the other 
supremely happy.”’ 

















savage looks ?’’ asked Atossa, smiling, and slowly 
rocking backward and forward in her little be- 


| ribboned chair. 


‘*T am sure they are both in love with you, 


| and I wish you would put an end to their 


wretchedness.”’ 

‘*How?’’ asked Atossa, fanning herself lazily 
now. 

‘*How! Marry the one you love best.’’ 

**T don’t love either of them.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, in mercy’s name, Atossa, give 
them some reason to believe so! How do they 
know but you do, when you won’t give either of 
them an opportunity to ask you the question 
plainly; you treat them both alike, with your 
alluring, imperturbable smiles ; they both imagine 
they may dare hope, and they are just wearing 
out their friendship in each other in their love 
for you; it is a shame to treat my Damon and 
Pythias so !’’ 

‘*Why, you make it quite tragic, Mrs. Gar- 
land! Well, you may ‘ring down the curtain ;’ 
I make my bow in a few weeks. I am going 
away, and your Damon and Pythias will see me 
no more !”’ 

‘Going away!’’ echoed Mrs. Garland, in a 
tone of perfect amazement. 

‘© Yes; Mrs. Merriam has returned from abroad, 
and she writes me she wishes me to spend the | 
coming winter with her in Washington ; I have 
accepted her offer, and will go with her in 
October.”’ 

‘Why, Atossa; yousurprise me! I had made 
up my mind that I should have you always; 
indeed, I do not want you to go!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Garland, who, in spite of her companion’s 
‘‘lack of heart,’’ felt a warm feeling for her in 
her own. 

‘* But you just proposed giving me up to one of 
those young men, Mrs. Garland,’’ replied Atossa, 
smiling archly. 

‘*Oh, I meant only in case your heart was in- 
terested in either. I want you to love and be 
beloved ; it is the greatest happiness that can be- 
fall one, my dear.’’ 

**T shall never love any one, Mrs. Garland,’’ 
replied Atossa, earnestly; ‘‘it isn’t in me; I 
never cared even for friends as other girls do; I 
never did; I never shall; it isn’t in me.’’ 

**Surely, you have had some beloved friend 


? 
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during your lifetime, Atossa; at school you had 


some mate you loved dearly ?”’ 

‘No, I had not; they all quarreled and teased 
one another, and were disagreeable and disagree 
ing constantly. I never mingled with or had 
much to do with any of them.’’ 

‘«* And never after ?”’ 

‘*No; I don’t see but what all so-called friends 
annoy and trouble one another more than they 


comfort ; the Lyons’ girls were always spatting, | 
the Roth and Barry girls never agreed, and even | 


husbands and wives quarrel and fuss’’— 


‘But the Fairfax affair was an exceptional case, | 
you must recollect, Atossa,”’ interrupted Mrs. Gar- | 
land; ‘‘they were both very quick, high-tem- | 
pered persons; you should not judge all couples | 
by those two unfortunate creatures; it frequently | 


happens that husbands and wives differ, of course,” 
added Mrs. Garland, with a conscious recollection 
of her own occasional matrimonial difficulties, of 
which Atossa had been ear-witness. ‘*‘ Jack and I 


are as savage and cross as two sticks at one another 
before you sometimes; but we always ‘kiss and 
make up’ when we are alone.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I shall never love any one well enough 


to ‘kiss and make up.’ 
my life,’’ replied Atossa, looking like some beau- 
tiful nun as she sat there, telling her beads one by 
one as she spoke. 

‘‘Then you mean to break both these men’s 
hearts ?”’ 


‘*T shall have no sin on my conscience if they 


die, Mrs. Garland; but you recollect what Ros- 
lind says: ‘ Men have died, and worms have eaten 
them; but not for love!’ I have encouraged 
neither of these gentlemen to expect any more 
from me than what I give them—‘ smiles.’ I 
think you are over-imaginative as regards the 
matter, Mrs. Garland; Mr. Damon is only atten- 
tive because he wishes me to sit for his picture of 
‘Undine,’ and Mr. Perry, fancying I have a taste 
for literature, reads me his long reveries on recent 
new books. Iam tired to death of both of them, 
and am really glad to have an occasion to get 
away from them.”’ 

‘* And I of course come in for no share in your 
affections either; you are indeed heartless, Atossa; 
a cold, soulless ‘ Undine,’ sure enough,’’ exclaimed 


Mrs. Garland, looking down at the beautiful face | 


upturned to hers. 


She really had become attached to the girl, and | 


I shall remain as I am all | 


felt hurt at her ungrateful return for the many 
kind and hearty evidences shown her both from 
Mr. Garland as well as herself. 

“Pardon my impoliteness, Mrs. Garland,’’ re- 
turned Atossa, slowly; ‘‘ your home has been a 


| very pleasant one to me, and I really thank you 


for your many kindnesses; but indeed I am not 
strongly enough attached to any one in Lenox to 
give up the pleasure of a winter in Washington.”’ 

How cold and unfeeling the words sounded ! 
Mrs. Garland turned away, and thought to her- 
self : 

‘*And I had nearly given up all of my friends 
for this girl. Until she came, Julie and I never 
had a word of dissension, and were inseparable ; 
well, I have learned a sad lesson,’’ then aloud she 
said, ‘‘ You must be very unlike your parents, 
Atossa ; I am told they were both warm-hearted, 
true friends ; your mother especially is spoken of 


_as being a loving and lovable woman.’’ 


** Yes; so every one tells me; but you know it 
is said, ‘ The noblest gifts are rarely inherited ;’ I 
dare say a heart was denied me when mine were 
distributed.”’ 

**T certainly think so, Atossa; but may I ask 
how are you going to appease the demands of 
these other two hearts of which we have been 
speaking? What shall you do as regards these 
two lovers of yours? They are my friends; I feel 
for them, if you do not.’”’ 

‘* You take things so seriously, Mrs. Garland ; I 
shall have no trouble whatever. I shall refuse 
Mr. Damon his request to sit for his picture ; his 
selfishness and pride will be wounded perhaps, 
but not his heart. 1 shall tell Mr. Perry that his 
tiresome reveries and poems bore me; his amour 
propre will be lacerated, but his heart will not 
suffer. I donot believe in love, you know, and 
my sympathies are not enlisted in the sufferings of 
an ideal passion.’’ 

**Atossa Allerton, you are a wickedly cruel 
woman, and the day will come when you will 
surely suffer for your heartless behavior.’’ 

‘* Nous verrons; but in the meantime, Mrs. 


| Garland, be charitable, pity me; for remember I 


am without a heart, and can act no differently 
than my nature permits,’’ answered Atossa, not 
without a tone of pain in the words, 

Mrs. Garland bent down and kissed the beauti- 
ful lips, and left her without replying. 

When Neal Damon and Hart Perry ran down 
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‘* Jack Garland! do you mean to say that At- 


and alone, and each one left the next morning | tossa Allerton had that effect upon people ?’’ 


looking the picture of despair. Mrs. 


the gentlemen. | 


Shortly after, Mrs. Merriam came for Atossa, | 


Garland | 
never asked Atossa what passed between her and | 


‘*When you think all things over, I certainly 
believe she had. How many disturbances were 
there in Lenox during her stay here ?”’ 

‘*Why, Jack !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Garland, put- 


and they left together, full of plans for a brilliant | ting down her work and looking intensely in- 


winter at the capital. | 

‘* Atossa grows more and more beautiful,’’ said | 
Mrs. Merriam, enthusiastically, to Mrs. Garland ; | 
‘*why, she will astonish the whole diplomatic 
corps of foreigners with her dazzling beauty. I | 
must look out; there wili be danger of her head | 
being turned by their passionate admiration.”’ 

‘* Doubtless,” coolly returned Mrs. Garland ; 
‘*but you need have no fears as regards her | 
heart.”’ | 

Atossa had been gone from Lenox several | 
months, in which time Mrs. Irvin and Mrs, Gar- | 
land had at first exchanged formal calls, and then 
gradually returned to their old familiar footing of 
friendship. The Roth and Barry girls had also 
forgiven and forgotten old feuds, and peace once 
more reigned in the Lenox camp. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland sat round their library 
table one evening, he reading, and she busily pre- 
paring some Christmas work; they had just been 
talking over the last bit of town news which had 
flown on wings that afternoon. It was the arrival 
of Harry Fairfax, and report said a reconciliation 
between him and his wife had been effected, and 
that the new year would see them once more set- 
tled in their own happy home. 

Mr. Garland suddenly laid down his book and 
said, abruptly : 

**It’s a clear case of catalysis, my dear.”’ 

‘*What? Who has it?’’ quickly asked Mrs. 
Garland, looking up from her work and thinking 
of all sorts of diseases at once. 

‘**QOh, its nothing contagious ; I was only think- | 
ing of Atossa Allerton when I spoke.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Jack? explain yourself,”’ 
cried Mrs. Garland, opening her eyes very wide 
indeed. 

‘Why, I was just reading a little sentence in 
this chemistry that reminded me of that young 
lady and her career in Lenox. Listen, Nell: 
‘Catalysis isa phenomenon in the law of chemical 
affinity, whereby the mere presence of one substance 





or body, causes the union or disunion of two 
others.’ ’” 


terested. ‘‘ You startle me; of course there were 
ever so many disturbances after she came here, and 
wherever she was before, too; there was the Ly- 
on’s family first ; she confessed they quarreled and 
were disagreeing all the while; then the unhappy 
Fairfax trouble—could she have caused their ‘ dis- 
union?’ Next Mrs. Irvin and me, the Roth and 
Barry girls, Damon and Pythias, and oh, Jack, 
you and I were never so cross to one another be- 
fore she came—or since she left—only think, dear, 
if she had stayed we might have ended iike the 
Fairfaxes !”’ 

‘‘ Yes—if I had not been the best dispositioned 
of men’’— 

‘««Or Ithe meekest and most amiable of women !”’ 

‘« She certainly is a strange creature, Nell; and 
to think her father and mother were two of the 
best and most lovable of men-:and women.’’ 

** Well, you recollect my quotation from Agas- 
siz’s ‘ Mystery of Inheritance.’ ’’ 

‘*And that quotation confirms my chemical 
theory still further, Nell; listen to this,’? and Mr. 
Garland turned over a few leaves and read out 
again : 

‘¢« There are two metals which form an alloy, 
the specific gravity of which is /ess than either of 
the metals forming the alloy.’ Atossa Allerton is 
this dase alloy !”’ 

‘*Poor Atossa; can she help it, Jack?’’ said 
Mrs. Garland, in a softened voice. 

‘*That is a profound question, Nell, which I 
am not able to answer. We can pity the girl; I 
fear we can do no more.’”’ 

The young lady in question, however, did not 
appear to need commiseration from any source ; 
she was reported the reigning bell of the season, 
and Mrs. Grundy added, at its close, ‘‘the fiancé 
of une of the foreign diplomatic corps.” 

‘‘If war be suddenly declared between the two 
countries now, Nell, we’ll understand the reason,’”’ 
whispered Mr. Garland to his wife when the an- 
nouncement reached their ears. 

Atossa Allerton never so much as wrote a pleas- 


| ant, friendly letter to any of the Lexox people 
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after her departure ; but they were all recipients of | 
handsome wedding cards when that brilliant event 
was celebrated. 

At the Academy of Fine Arts there is a painting 
of ‘‘ Undine,” which is said to resemble the beav- | 
tiful wife of a foreign ambassador. 


by a rising young journalist, Hart Perry, is said 
to be described after the lady—or the painting ; 
at any rate, both are as soulless and beautiful as 
‘*Undine’’ herself. 


And the | 
heroine of a new society novel, ‘‘ Circe,’’ written | 


Mr. Garland and his friends, ‘‘ Damon and 
Pythias,’’ occasionally speak of the strange char- 
acter of Atossa Allerton in their little psycho- 
logical and metaphysical conversations, and Mr. 
Garland usually ends his argument with these 
words: . 

‘*T believe there to be in Auman nature a cor- 
responding affinity existing between the characters 
of certain men and women, like unto that which- 
in chemistry is termed catalysis.’’ 


AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEorGE BIRDSEYE. 


IV. HENRY C. WORK. 


As the author and composer of ‘‘ My Grand- 
father’s Clock,’’ the most popular song of the 
day, the sale of which has been almost unpar- 
alleled, a brief biographical sketch of Henry C. 
Work is particularly appropriate and of general 
interest at this time. By this, however, it is not 
by any means to be implied that it is this compo- 
sition alone that entitles him to an honored place 
in this series; for his many well-known War and 
Temperance Songs, that have undoubtedly been 
the means of great and lasting good, long ago 
brought him well-deserved fame and reputation. 

Henry C. Work was born in Middletown, 


Connecticut, October 1st, 1832; and his father, | 


Alanson Work (who was, in 1841, condemned, 
with Messrs. Burr and Thompson, to twelve years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor in the State Peni- 
tentiary of Missouri, for the commendable crime 
of assisting fugitive slaves to escape across the 
Mississippi River), his grandfather (a brave soldier 
in the War of the Revolution), and his great- 
grandfather were all of them natives of that good 
old State. 

The Work family is of Scottish origin, and 
the name is supposed to have been derived from 
the famous castle that played so prominent and 
bloody a part in the Border wars—‘‘ Auld Wark 
upon the Tweed.’’ 
land by relentless religious persecutions, a portion 
of the family settled in the North of Ireland; 
whence, in 1720, Joseph Work emigrated to the 
United States, where he met a hospitable wel- 


Driven forth from their native | 


come, and founded a home at Ashford, Windham 
County, in Connecticut. Here, shortly after, a 
son, Ingoldsby, was born, the great-grandfather of 
the subject of this sketch. 

While he was still but an infant, his father, 
thinking to better his fortunes, ‘‘ went West,’’ to 
Illinois; and there Henry’s early years were 
passed, living in a log cabin, the far-spreading 
prairies on every side. It was there that he de- 
rived his first musical impressions, attending all 


_ the camp-meetings ip the neighborhood, and thus 


becoming familiar with the songs peculiar to 
those days and that section of the country, a few 
of which are even now to be found preserved 
in some of our old church-music collections as 
** Western Melodies.”’ 

When he was old enough, he began an irregular 
course of study at Mission Institute, near Quincy, 
Illinois. Here he was forced into the study of 
Latin and Greek, even before he had made an 
acquaintance with English grammar; but, how- 
ever injudicious such a course may have been, it 
fostered a philological taste that in later years was 
most serviceable to him. 

From a letter of his, in which he mentions 
some of his youthful experiences, the following 
is a brief extract, showing the bent of his mind at 
that time: ‘‘In my twelfth year I became con- 
vinced that a few new languages would be found 


| convenient, and (not knowing that heretofore they 
_ had been the growth of centuries) I at once set to 


work inventing them. Considerable progress was 
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made upon two; one in which English letters | couragement to incite him ‘to further and more 
were used to form new words, and one that had ambitious efforts as a composer. The sale of the 
an alphabet of its own. The greatest difficulty | song was quite large for those days, and it was 
with which I had to contend was a scarcity of | afterwards reprinted in England. Several other 
writing-paper ; and it is perhaps needless to say | compositions followed ; but he was so dissatisfied 
that neither of my languages came into general | with his own productions that he became discour- 
use.”’ aged, and it was a number of years before he 

Having become acquainted with thé principles | again offered anything for publication. 





- of musical notation, he took great delight in joia- It was in the year 1861 that “ Brave Boys are 


ing in the hymns at the usual Sabbath services; | They,’’ the first of a remarkable series of war 
but having been privately informed that he had | songs, was published. The young printer made 
‘*no voice for singing,” he was so discouraged | his way to Chicago to seek his fortune, and pre- 
and disheartened that he remained silent at church | sented himself, manuscript in hand, at the pub- 
meetings for years thereafter; but, when driving | lishing house of Root & Cady. His song was 
the cows to and frem pasture, he sang away to his |examined and accepted, and being well received 
heart’s content, even inventing simple melodies | by the public, was rapidly followed by such 
for his own private gratification, and perhaps to | wonderfully popular songs during the Rebellion 
the edification of the meek and patient cattle. as ‘*Kingdom Coming,’’ ‘* Wake Nicodemus,”’ 
In his fourteenth year his family left the Prairie | ‘‘ Grafted into the Army,’’ ‘‘ Babylon is Fallen,” 
State, and returned to Connecticut. Upon their | “Song of a Thousand Years’’ (written at the dark- 
arrival it was immediately decided by his parents | est period of the war, when Lee invaded Pennsyl- 
that Henry must learn a trade; but the one | vania), ‘‘Go:l save the Nation’’ and ‘ Marching 
selected, that of a tailor, was, as may be supposed, | through Georgia,’’ all of which had immense sales, 
anything but congenial to his tastes. Fortunately, | and were published by the same firm, Root & 
owing to his evident disinclination, the matter | Cady, which at his first success had contracted 
was reconsidered ; and instead, to his great joy, | with him for a term of years to write for them 
he began his apprenticeship in the ‘‘ Art preserva- | exclusively. The last named, “ Marching through 
tive of Arts,’’ printing. This was a new life to | Georgia,’’ written during the winter of 1864-65, 
him, and he entered upon it with enthusiasm, in | was by far the most successful, and its stirring 
due time attaining the posg of proof-reader ; and | melody is as popular to-day as it was then, and is 
to the insight into the use, resources and power of | more than likely to continue so to be; so much so 
our language, which he steadily acquired while that it will very probably take its place among our 
acting in that capacity, he himself says he can | national songs. 
attribute greatly whatever success he has achieved | Mr. Work was now a successful writer, and had 
as a song-writer. laid by considerable money, the proceeds of his 
During the years of his apprenticeship he studied | compositions, and in 1865 made an extended tour 
faithfully such works upon the subject of Harmony | through Europe. 
as he could manage to procure; while, meantime, | _ ‘‘Come Home, Father,” excepting ‘‘ Grand- 
he was making frequent contributions of verses to | father’s Clock,’’ the most widely known of all 
the ‘‘ poet’s corner’’ of various newspapers. At | the songs he has written, was published by the 
last he succeeded in composing a complete song, | same firm, and republished in England, where it 
both the words and music his own, entitled, ‘‘We | had the same immense success as here. This song 
are Coming, Sister Mary,’’ which he ventured to | was the pioneer and pattern for all the many 
send, for his consideration, to Edwin P. Christy, | temperance pieces now in the market, not a few 
of minstrel fame, who was so well pleased with it | of which are very palpable imitations. That it 
that he sang it at his concerts, at which it was | has done a great and good work in the reforma- 
well received, and afterward sold it for young | tion of the drunkard there can be no doubt. 
Work to Firth, Pond & Co., at that time music For some time it was reported and even be- 
publishers in New York. For this, his first at- | lieved by those who had no personal acquaintance 
tempt, he received the then liberal remuneration | with Mr. Work, that he was himself a reformed 
of twenty-five dollars, which was sufficient en- drunkard, which must have been terribly galling 
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to that gentleman, since from early childhood he 
has been an extremist as to total abstinence. This 
report took its rise from the fact that, during the 
year of its first popularity, a temperance lecturer 
travelled extensively through New York State 
singing ‘*Come Home, Father,’’ of which song 
he claimed to be both the author and the subject, 
and that his daughter, who accompanied him, was 
the identical ‘little Mary’’ who visited the bar- 
room in search for him when ‘‘the clock in the 
steeple struck one.’’ This story proved very 
ef'e tive with his audiences, and the press getting 
hold of the ‘‘ item,” the report soon became wide- 
spread, as matters of a personal character are but 
too apt to do. 

In reference to this song Mr. Work received 
many letters, one of which, from a lady in Louis- 
iana, might be mentioned. She stated that the 
husband of a friend, a man of very intemperate 
habits, had been reclaimed through the instru- 
mentality of ‘Come Home, Father,’’ so she de- 
sired that he would write a song that might reclaim 
her own husband; not that he was a drunkard, but 
that he had been charmed from her side by the 
blandishments of some siren of New Orleans, so 
that he frequently absented himself from his coun- 
try home, and bestowed upon her costly presents, 
while his own wife and children were left alone 
and in want. All she wished was a song that 
might have power to reawaken in his heart the 
love that once was hers. Mr. Work did not feel 
himself at all equal to such an emergency, and the 
song has not yet been written, by him at least. 

At about this time, seeking an investment for 
his earnings in some congenial pursuit, he went 
to Vineland, New Jersey, and there with his 
brother. purchased several hundred acres of land, 
built houses, and made all the necessary prepara- 
tions and arrangements for the establishment of 
an extensive fruit farm. But hard times, unpro- 
fitable investment, and other misfortunes, partly 
of a domestic character, brought upon him finan- 
cial ruin; his great hopes and expectations were 
crushed, and just when he thought comfort and 
happiness were in his grasp, he found himself, 
with only his daughter left to cheer him, forced 
to begin life over again. 

For some years he disappeared from view, the 
public hearing nothing of him, part of which time 
he spent in California, 

Meantime the great Chicago fire in 1871, ina 





flash had dissolved the music-publishing firm of 
Root & Cady, that had first brought Mr. Work 
into popularity. It was a terrible blow to them, 
as their loss was some $315,000, while their insu- 
rance was but $55,000. 

To start anew and attempt to regain their stand- 
ing was impossible. Mr. C. M. Cady, the man- 
aging parther, was threatened with brain-fever, 
and obliged to give up work entirely in conse- 
quence. A few years ago he made a new begin- 
ning alone in a small way, in Duane street, New 
York. The idea came to him, remembering his 
former successes, that could he induce Mr. Work 
to write for him, it would be an advantageous 
arrangement for both parties. It was a happy 
thought. Mr. Work was at this time living a re- 
tired life in Brooklyn, his income derived from 
contributions to various newspapers and maga- 
zines. For along time Mr. Cady failed to dis- 
cover his whereabouts, until at last they met 
accidentally on Broadway. Mr. Cady made his 
proposition, a liberal one, and the result was that 
Mr. Work agreed to write exclusively for him for 
a term of five years, a somewhat similar contract 
to the one they two had entered into about fifteen 
years previously. 

The first songs published under their new agree- 
ment were, *‘ The Mystic Veil,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Echo, 
Dell,’’ and *‘ Grandfather’s Clock,’’ all of which 
have had a ready sales This was in the early part 
of 1876, and to-day the last-mentioned is without 
doubt the most popular song in this country, 
much to the surprise of its composer, who, con- 
sidering the time and labor expended upon it, 
had expectations of no more than a moderate 
success. His royalty on this song alone already 
reaches $4,000, which with the exception perhaps 
of Stephen C. Foster’s, on ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,”’ 
is the largest sum ever received by an American 
composer for a single song. 

‘««Grandfather’s Clock’”’ was first sung in public 
in New Haven, by Sam Lucas, in the Hyer Sisters 
Combination, a genuine colored ministrel troupe, 
and was a decided hit from the start. Now, it is 
sung, it might be said without much exaggeration, 
simultaneously every night by half the minstrel 
companies in the United States, to say nothing of 
being played by orchestras, bands, and musical 
instruments of .every description anywhere and 
everywhere. The parodies that have been written 
upon it must already number upwards of twoscore. 
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As the words as well as the music of this song | 
are by Mr. Work, it might not be out of place to | 
transcribe here two of the verses, the first and | 
last : 


My grandfather’s clock was too large for the shelf, 
So it stood ninety years on the floor; 

It was taller by half than the old man himself, 
Though it weighed not a pennyweight more. 

It was bought on the morn of the day he was born, 
And was always his treasure and pride; 

But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 

Chorus. 

Ninety years without slumbering (tick, tick, tick, tick), 
His life-seconds numbering (tick, tick, tick, tick), 

It stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 


The second and third stanzas give a condensed 
history of the sympathetic relations between the 





old man and the clock, and thus the song winds 
up: 
It rang an alarm in the dead of the night— 
An alarm that for years had been dumb; 

And we knew that his spirit was pluming for flight, 
That his hour of departure had come. 

Still the clock kept the time, with a soft, muffled chime, 
As we silently stood by his side; 

But it stopp’d short, never to go again, 
When the old man died. 

Mr. Work has written a *‘ Sequel to Grand- 
father’s Clock,”’ in which a ‘‘ vain, stuck-up thing 
on the wall’’ usurps the place of the old clock, 
and it is having an extensive sale, though of 
course it cannot be expected to equal in popular- 
ity its famous predecessor. 

Of his compositions since his contract with Mr. 
C. M. Cady, ‘*Sweet Echo, Dell,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Mystic Veil,’’ are of the pathetic order, and have 
been well received. Shadows on the Floor’’ is 
a song of the poor, the keynote of which is hard 
times. One stanza will give an idea of it: 


Saturday night! Saturday night! 

The last hope that lingered has taken its flight. 

From morning till evening, the weary week through, 

In vain he has battled for something to do! 

Poor man! empty-handed how can he return 

To those whose fate hangs on the pence he may earn ? 

How can he reply to his questioner sweet : 

“Did papa bring papa’s dirl somefin’ to eat ?” 

Chorus: Out of employ! out of employ! 

Distress in the cottage where once there was joy. 
How frightful the shadows that fall on the floor 
When want and starvation appear at the door! 


**Mac O’Macorkity’’ is an Irish song of the 








by his use of plain Anglo-Saxon words. 


comic order, forming a strong contrast to the last 
mentioned ; 


Plaze, Biddy, plaze have yez got soom could vittels ? 
Yer dooar’s badly tinded to; sure’n I rang twice. 


| Don’t fetch me sthale bread ; fill me baskits and kittles 


Wid soomthing what’s aitable—soomthing what's noice. 
One av our boorders is just about lavin’ ; 

Of roast bafe and sich loike he can’t git his fill; 
But fruit cake is what me poor mither is cravin’, 

And there’s our great fattin’ pig squailin for swill.” 


There’s a rich touch of humor in these four 
lines from the same song: 


“Hush, Biddy, hush! get ye done wid yer blarney! 
An ould Oirish family ours is, ye know. 
Along the hoighway forninst Castle Killarney, 
We rode in our donkey-vans ages ago.” 

The ‘‘ California Bird Song’’ (“ Pity me, Loo !’’) 
is a beautiful and effective concert song, and of 
such superior merit as to draw from the eminent 
vocalist, Miss Emma C. Thursby, a letter of warm 
commendation, expressing her intention of adding 
it to her repertoire. 

**King Bibler’s Army,’’ published by John 
Church & Co., Cincinnati, is a temperance song, 
bidding fair to rival its successful predecessor, 
“Come Home, Father.’’ 

‘The Fire Bells are Ringing,’’ recently pub- 
lished, is a descriptive song, as its name would 
indicate—strong, vivid and dramatic. The title- 
page bears an excellent portrait of Mr. Work. 

Of ail excepting four of the threescore and 
more songs of Mr. Work, the words as well as the 
music are original; and even the title-pages are 
in many instances of his own design. As to 
most composers, words are frequently sent to him 
with the request that he will ‘‘wed them to 
music ;’’ but however excellent they may be, he 
finds it next to an impossibility to do so with any 
satisfaction to himself, as he feels that the words 
must be written with reference to the music, as 
well as the music with reference to the words, and 
to secure this condition he is forced to be his own 
poet. 

Another writer, speaking of Mr. Work, very 
justly remarks: ‘‘His melodies are simple and 
natural, but as unlike and varied as the emotions 
to which they give expression ; but, whether grave 
or comic, they possess inspirational qualities that, 
as musical compositions, arouse the imagination 
and fasten themselves upon the memory of the 
hearer. In his songs, Mr. Work is distinguished 
He dis- 
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cards frothy adjectives, all rant, all extravagance | 


| 
| 


of language, and, like Dickens, relies upon the | 


situation he creates. This is his source of power 
over the human heart.”’ 

Like many other composers, Mr. Work has not 
escaped the accusation of plagiarism; but the 
general opinion, among those who ought to know, 
seems to be just the contrary—that his melodies 
are even peculiarly original ; among examples of 
which might be particularly cited, ‘‘ Wake Nico- 
demus,’’ the temperance song, ‘‘ King Bibler’s 
Army,’’ and ‘‘ Used-up Joe,’’ a serio-comic, negro- 
dialect composition. 


he has by no means confined his time and atten- 
tion entirely to music. Mechanical studies and 
experiments have always had great charms and 
attractions for him, and for long periods, when 





BLACK JED. 


He has thus far, among other things, invented 
and patented a knitting machine, a walking doll, 
and a rotary engine. Decidedly not bad for a 
song writer! 

Mr. Work is a man of fine appearance, good 
physique, in height about five feet ten inches, 
brown hair and full whiskers of the same color, 
and pleasant bluish-gray eyes, while his whole 
countenance is expressive of intelligence and 
character. He is naturally very reserved and 
unassuming; and, being wrapt up in his favorite 


| occupations of musical composition and mechani- 


| cal invention, makes but few intimate friends. 
Much as Mr. Work has already accomplished, | 


the music trade seemed to be at a stand-still, par- | 


ticularly during the business depression imme- 
diately following the Rebellion, he has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to inventions of a 
mechanical nature. This was not an unnatural 


As one would imagine from his temperance 
songs, he is a strong advocate of the cause, and a 
total abstainer from all intoxicating beverages, 
while he even goes so far as an extremist as to 
include tobacco in all its forms under the ban. 

For the past eight years he has made his resi- 


'dence in the city of Brooklyn, on Columbia 


transition, as with him the mental processes are | 


precisely the same when devising a new machine 
as when composing a melody. In the latter case 
he uses no instruments, but mentally hears and 
perfects his melody; so in the former he plans his 
machine without the aids of drawing or model. 


Heights, in the happy companionship of his only 
daughter, Nellie Louisa, now in her sixteenth 
year. 

Still in the prime of life, with a fair prospect of 
many years before him, it is more than probable 


that Henry C. Work will not only retain his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


present enviable popularity as a song composer, 
but that his future performances will but add to 
the merited fame that he has already achieved. 


BLACK JED. 
By Guy AINSLEE. 


Coarse of feature, black and brawny, 
Jed has laid Life’s burden down; 
Simple, poor, in mien lowly, 
Who will miss him in the town? 


Him they call “the old black sinner,” 
Whose brave act erased all shame; 

On fair lashes tears now glimmer, 
When is heard that humble name, 


Jed, one day, dejected, listless, 
To rude hut near railroad track, 
Homeward toiling, almost breathless, 
Saw this sight in glancing back : 


Bright with beauty, running, playing, 
Up the grade like winsome fairy, 
Widow Grahame’s toddling darling, 
While the whistle blew at Newb’ry! 
And with horror Jed stood trembling ; 
Coming train shook ev’ry sleeper; 
While from many casements leaning, 
Men and women shouted, “ Save her!” 


* Save her, black man! run and save her!” 
And the half-deaf, dazed negro, 


| 


Seemed imbued with youthful vigor, 
Leaped and earned the meed of hero! 


Swiftly down the wood-fringed valley, 
Came the long train, rumbling, steaming, 
Just before it happy Milly, 
All het golden ringlets gleaming! 


Ah! that danger-call so sudden, 
And the rasp of brakes descending ; 
- Frantic peal of bell loud given, 
Hissing steam and wild cries blending! 


Still unheeding every warning, 
Little child the engine faces, 
Smiling fair as summer morning, 
Eyes like flowers in hidden places! 


God be thanked! black Jed is coming, 
Panting, eager, wild to save her; 

His strong arm the infant lifting, 
Self-forgot, O noble savior! 

Milly’s eyes with fright were pleading, 
As from rail by engine weighted, 
She was snatched, but he lay bleeding, 

Whom one mother’s memory sainted! 
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By A. A. 


Il. 





| first time, came under the flag of the free, 
| his return to Kaskaskia he reported to Colonel 





ELInU STouT. 


** PosTE VINCENNES’’ was yet under British rule, 


and to it Clark next turned his attention. In the 
person of the priest, Gibault, Clark had truly 
found a friend. To him, next to Colonel Francis 
Vigo, America owes a debt of gratitude she never 
can repay. As soon as he fully understood the 
import of the struggle between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country, and learned of the treaty of 
peace between his own native land and the young 
republic, he entered warmly into all Clark’s plans, 
and became his most ardent supporter. He vol- 
unteered to go unaided to the ‘ Poste’’ and secure 
the allegiance of the villagers to the new country. 
As the date of the enlistment of Clark’s troops 
was about to expire, and he desired to reorganize 
and reénlist. them, and the peaceful solution of 
the problem being always preferable with him, he 
readily accepted the offer of the good Father. 
Taking with him one assistant, ‘‘ Dr. Lefont,’’ 
and a few subordinants, he set out for that place 
Voi. XII.—19 


GRAHAM. 


about the middle of July. He was at that time 
priest at Vincennes as well as Kaskaskia, and at 
the time of his visit Governor Abbot, command- 
ant at the fort, was at Detroit attending to some 
of his official business. Gibault assembled the 
villagers in the litthke Church of Saint Francis 
Xavier, where he explained to them fully the 
changes in government made, and counseled 
them to join themselves to the Americans. This 
they did with great cheerfulness, Madame God- 


| dare hastily making a banner bearing the stars 


and stripes, and the little French village, for the 
On 


Clark all that had been done, and received the 
thanks of that officer. He was not aware that 
among his attendants was one deputed by Clark 
to watch all his movements ; for that commander, 
determined to provide against all contingencies, 
had sent a spy with him. The precaution was un- 
necessary, and Clark’s hopes for the loyalty of the 
priest were fully verified. 

Clark soon after sent Captain Helm and one 
soldier, Moses Henry, to the post, and set about 
regulating affairs in the country, where he now 
found himself the commanding officer. He re- 
énlisted many of his men, sent others to their 
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homes, despatched the principal prisoners he had | 


captured to Virginia, which government he in- 
formed of his doings, and requesting the appoint- 
ment of a civil ruler. This Virginia approved, 
erecting the County of Illinois in October, and 
appointing Colonel John Todd its lieutenant- 
commandant, 

It was about the middle of August when Cap- 


tain Helm arrived at the fort and assumed com- | 
He found among the tribes of Indians a | 


mand. 
famous chief named Grand Door of the Wabash, 
in imitation of Pontiac, who was styled the Grand 
Door of St. Joseph. Clark had impressed upon 


Helm the advantage of gaining the chief’s good | 


will, which the latter, through his intimate knowl- 
edge of Indian character, accomplished, though 
not until after the sagacious chief had held a con- 
sultation with his warriors. He remained stead- 
fast to the Americans to the last. 

While Clark was perfecting his arrangements at 
Kaskaskia, Colonel Henry Hamilton, the com- 
mander at Detroit, heard of his invasion and cap- 
ture of Vincennes, and incensed at the easy 
conquest of the country by a ragged militia, col- 
lected a force of thirty regulars, fifty Canadians, 
and about four hundred Indians, hastily marched 
to the fort, recaptured it, and again raised the 
ensign of St. George, much to the astonishment of 
the Indians, who could not understand how one 
country could conquer another, and declare it by 
displaying a certain-colored cloth. 

When Hamilton arrived at the gateway of the 
fort, he was met by Captain Helm, who in answer 
to his imperative command to surrender, standing 
with a lighted fuse in his hand by a loaded can- 
non, demanded upon what terms. ‘‘ Upon the 
honors of war, sir,”’ 
General,’’ and he and his troops were allowed 
to enter, greatly astounded at the boldness and 
bravery of the captain and his meagre command. 
He was retained an honorable prisoner, the 


French inhabitants were disarmed, and a large 
part of Hamilton’s troops were detached to pro- | 


ceed against the settlements on and below the 
Ohio River. The winter coming on with severe 
cold, however, the intended invasion was delayed, 
and, as subsequent events showed, was never ac- 
complished. 

Colonel Clark did not hear of the recapture of 
the fort until six weeks after it occurred. Fully 


replied the ‘* Hair-Buyer | roll on his drum. 


that no fear must be exhibited on his part, he at 
once resolved on its recapture. He knew the 
garrison at the fort would not expect him at that 
season of the year, now February; and prepara- 
tions for its capture by surprise, and before rein- 
forcements could reach it, were begun. 

A large ‘ battal,’’ as Major Bowman writes it, 
was prepared, mounted with two four-pounders, 
four large swivels, and manned by a company of 
forty-six men under Lieutenant Rogers. They 
were to proceed down the Mississippi, up the 
Ohio and Wabash to within ten leagues of the 
fort, and there await further orders. On the sth 
day of February, Clark began the march across the 
country with his little army of one hundred and 
seventy men, composed in part of his reénlisted 
men, and two volurteer companies of young men 
from the French villages of Kaskaskia and Caho- 
kia. The distance to be traversed was two hun- 
dred and forty miles, says Clark in his letter to 
Hon. George Mason :+of Virginia, and over a 
country now met with the melting snows and in- 
cessant rains. ‘The march was made in eighteen 
days, and stands almost without parallel in the 
annals of Western life. Deep rivers, swollen by 





the melting snow and constant rains, were to be 
crossed ; without shelter tents, poorly clad, and 
scantily fed, no wonder they at one time almost 
refused to go on when, on the 13th, they found 
themselves facing a country nine miles in extent 


covered almost entirely with water. Clark’s in- 
'genuity did not fail him here. Mounting his 
drummer, a small, witty Irishman, on the shoul- 
ders of a tall, stalwart Kentuckian, he plunged 
into the icy flood, waving his sword above his 
head, followed by the drummer beating a lively 
The army caught the enthu- 
r leader, and with one accord 





| siastic spirit of thei 
followed him. 

On the 23d the force crossed the Wabash just 
| below the mouth of the Embarrass, and wading to 
a high bluff surveyed the scene before them. A 
vast sheet of water, broken by clusters of trees 
here and there, met their view. From this place 
they marched to Warrior’s Island, one of the 
elevated portions of land before them, from which 
the final march against the fort began. From two 
inhabitants of the building, Mitchell Deloyea and 
Nicholas Cardinal, whom they surprised while out 
hunting, they learned something of the condition 


alive to the necessities of the case, and knowing | of the garrison and the feelings of the villagers. 
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Late the next day Colonel Clark sent by them ‘* To the Inhabitants of Post Vincennes :—GEN- 
the following characteristic note to the villagers: © TLEMEN: Being now within two miles of your 
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village with my army, determined to take your | 


fort this night, and not being willing to surprise 
you, I take this method of requesting such of you 
as are true citizens, and willing to enjoy the liberty 
I bring you, to remain still in your houses. And 
those, if any there are, that are friends to the 
king will instantly repair to the fort and join the 
Hair-Buyer General, and fight like men. And if 
any such as do not go to the fort shall be discov- 
ered afterwards, they may depend on severe pun- 
ishment. On the contrary, those who are true 
friends to liberty will be well treated.”’ 

In order to give effect to this letter, about 
sunset the troops marched towards the fort, divided 
into platoons, deployed in such a way as to greatly 
deceive the villagers regarding their strength. 
They were supposed to be from Kentucky, as no 
one thought they could cross from the Illinois 
towns at that season of the year. Nearing the 
fort, and observing no hostile demonstrations 
there, they were for a time greatly at a loss to 
know the reason. 
that the friends of the British were afraid to give 
them warning, and they were in total ignorance 
of the nearness of the enemy. The little army of 
besiegers had come up over a ridge that ran ob- 
liquely from the river, near the present Catholic 
cemetery. They reached the fort about eight 
o’clock in the evening. Part came in by way of 
the present Evansville road, and took possession 
of the town. An intrenchment was thrown up in 
front of the fort, and the battle commenced by 
the discharge of the British artillery (without 
effect) and the return of a fire of musketry from 
the Americans. 

Moses Henry and Captain Helm were still pris- 
oners in the fort. Through the wife of the former, 
clark obtained minute information regarding the 
strength of the garrison, their fears of the Vir- 
ginians, etc. She lived in the village, and was 
allowed to visit her husband daily. 

When the attack began Captain Helm and 
Colonel Hamilton were playing cards. Colonel 
Clark, knowing Helm was possessed of an extreme 


love for apple-toddy, allowed a soldier to fire on’ 


his quarters, with a view, he said, to knock the 
mortar into the captain’s favorite beverage, which 
he surmised would be conveniently near. When 
the bullets commenced rattling about the chimney 
Helm sprang up and swore it was Clark; that he 
would take all of them prisoners, and that the 


| taining some three acres. 


It was afterwards ascertained | 


erring aim of these backwoodsmen. 
\ 
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damned rascal had ruined his toddy. While thus 
conversing, he observed some soldiers looking out 
of the port-holes of the fort, He cautioned them 


| not to do so, as the Americans would shoot their 


eyes out. One of the men happened to disregard 
this advice presently, and received a shot directly 
in one of his eyes. 
** There, I told you so!’’ exclaimed Helm. 
Fort Sackville, which Clark and his gallant 
army had so boldly attacked, stood northeast of 


1? 


| the Cathedral enclosure about eighty yards, and 


about forty feet from the river bank. The present 
La Plante House is not far from its site. The 
fort was a wooden and earth-work enclosure, con- 
It was well stored with 
ammunition, and was defended by twelve guns, 
mounted upon bastions built up of solid logs at 
each angle, twelve feet above the general wall. 

The incessant and effective fire of the Ameri- 
cans, against whom the British cannon had no 
effect, proved disastrous to the garrison. 

They were in straits all the night, and knew 
not what the morrow would develop. About ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th Clark ordered 
a cessation of firing, and allowed the troops to 
partake of a breakfast, the first meal they had 
eaten for six days. 

While this was in progress he sent to Hamilton, 
under cover of a flag of truce, the following laconic 
note, ‘*which,’’ says Judge Hall, ‘*I doubt if 
ever such a cartel since the days of Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden was issued under similar cir- 
cumstances.’’ It read: 

**Sir: In order to save yourself from the im- 
pending storm that now threatens you, I order 
you immediately to surrender yourself, with all 
your garrison, stores, etc., etc. ; for if I am obliged 
to storm, you may depend upon such treatment 
as is justly due a murderer. Beware of destroying 
stores of any kind, or any papers or letters that 
are in your possession, or hurting one house in 
town, for, by heavens! if you do, there shall be 
no mercy shown you.”’ 

To this note Governor Hamilton returned an- 
swer wherein he ‘‘ begs leave to acquaint Colonel 
Clark that he and his garrison are not disposed to 
be awed into any action unworthy British sub- 
jects.’”’ 

The battle was vigorously renewed. Not an 
enemy could show himself, so fatal was the un- 


Clark, know- 
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ing his only means of securing the victory lay in 
a determined front, and though his ammunition 
was fast failing, his ‘* battoe’”’ not having arrived, 
he carried on the siege with untiring ardor. Dur- 
ing the day Colonel Hamilton, under a flag of 
truce, sent a message to Clark, wherein he pro- 
posed a ‘‘ truce for three days, during which time 
he promises that there shall be no defensive work 
carried on in the garrison, providing Colonel 
Clark will observe on his part a similar cessation.”’ 
Also that they might meet and arrange matters. 
Colonel Clark presented ‘‘his compliments to 
Colonel Hamilton, and begs leave to say that he 
will not agree to any terms, other than Mr. Ham- 
ilton surrendering himself and garrison prisoners 
at discretion. If Mr. Hamilton wants to talk with 
Colonel Clark, he will meet him at the church 
with Captain Helm.’’ Laconic enough, surely, 
and easily understood. Less than an hour after- 
wards the garrison surrendered, upon Colonel 
Clark dictating the terms. 

These were, to deliver themselves as prisoners 
of war, and to march out with their arms and 
accoutrements ; they were to be delivered up at 
ten o’clock the next day ; they were to have three 
days’ time to settle their accounts with the traders 
and inhabitants, and the officers were to be allowed 
their necessary baggage. 

Hamilton gave as his reasons for capitulation his 
remoteness from succor, the state and quantity of 
provisions, the unanimity of the officers and men 
on the subject, the honorable terms allowed, and 
the confidence of such a generous enemy. 

The next morning at the appointed hour the 
English troops marched out, prisoners of war, the 
little ragged army of valorous Virginians marched 
in, and again the ‘‘ Poste’? came under the folds 
of that flag whose 

. - “Sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s power, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower; 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening post or crimson dew; 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty!” 


Clark had taken seventy prisoners, a number of 
military stores, and now stood in virtual possession 
of the great West. Most of the prisoners he 
paroled, allowing them to return to Detroit, which 
action on his part endeared them to him, and did 
much to conciliate them and their friends there. 
Hamilton, who had made himself so obnoxious by 
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his barbarous treatment of captives taken by his 
Indian allies, offering rewards for their scalps, 
and thereby gaining the obnoxious title of ‘* Hair- 
Buyer General,’’ was taken to Virginia, and for 
a while kept in close confinement. 

Some of his savage supporters came up to the 
fort when the Americans were attacking it, and 
unsuspicious of danger were easily captured. These 
were immediately tomahawked by Clark’s orders, 
which proceeding gained him no small esteem in 


VINCENNES UNIVERSITY. 


the minds of the friendly Indians, Grand Door 
offered to aid him in the capture with one hun- 
dred warriors ; but Clark wisely concluded not to 
use the proffered aid unless absolutely necessary. 

A few days after the capture Captain Helm 


_and sixty men were detached to proceed up the 


Wabash and intercept valuable military stores, 
which Clark heard were en route to the post. This 
was successfully accomplished, together with the 
convoying party. The captured stores were valued 
at $50,000. On the return of the detachment the 
little galley sent by river from Kaskaskia hove in 
sight, and would have made war on the down- 
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coming fleet, had not one of their number ob- 
served the flag of America waving over the fort. 
Although too late to join in the capture, they 
were not too late to join in the rejoicings of their 
comrades. 

Detroit was now within easy reach o¢ the con- 
querors, had enough men been at hand to accom- 
plish its capture. Clark was, however, obliged 
to defer its subjugation until other reinforcements 
should arrive. | 

As part of the pay of the troops he had brought | 
with him a chest full of the depreciated currency | 
of Virginia. The French villagers here and on | 
the Mississippi were not accustomed to paper 
money, and could not understand wherein was its 
value. Here the loyalty of Father Gibault came 
again to the rescue. It is here, too, that Colonel 
Francis Vigo came again prominently into notice. 
‘The latter was a Spanish subject engaged in trade 
at St. Louis, and was in no wise under any obliga- 
tions to aid the infant Colonies. Yet he it was 
that undertook a journey across the plains of IIli- 
nois to ascertain the condition of the post previous 
to its capture. While on the way he was taken 
prisoner by a straggling band of Indians, and con- 
ducted to the fort, where Hamilton held him until 
notified by the French residents that unless he was 
released they would withdraw all supplies from the 
soldiers. 

He was released on condition that he would do 
nothing detrimental to the British cause on his | 
way home. This condition he literally fulfilled ; | 
but no sooner had he landed at St. Louis than he | 
at once crossed the river, and made a full report 
of all he had seen. When the depreciated cur- | 
rency was given to the Frenchmen for supplies, 
Colonel Vigo redeemed it dollar for dollar in 
goods, though worth only one-twentieth of its 
face. It was really ‘‘douleur’’ for him, for he 
and Father Gibault never received anything for it. | 

When Clark left the post to arrange for these 
matters, he placed Captain Helm again in charge, 
and returned to Kaskaskia. From there, after 
completing his arrangements, he returned to Ken- | 
tucky. The advantages of his campaign cannot 
be fairly estimated in an article of this kind. Suf- 
fice it to say, that to him and to his band of hearty 
and fearless Virginians, the American Government 
owes the conquest of the great Northwest, which, 
but for them, might now be a province of France. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


After his return to Kentucky, he engaged in | 


| French manners and customs. 


| American settlers 
| Small, Colonel Snapp, John Widener, Dr. Cur- 


a number of other prominent enterprises; the 


| changes of the dominion of Spain over the West, 


the declaration of the freedom of the American 
people, all enlisting his warmest interest. In 


| after life he settled near the present city of Louis- 


ville, where at his home, known as Locust Grove, 
he died in February 1818. 

Says Mr. Davidson, in commenting on his life 
and services: ‘* The rippling waters of the beau- 
tiful Ohio still murmur a requiem over the grave 
which contains his dust, and his tireless energy 
still lives in the enterprises of the millions who 
dwell in the land he loved and defended. In 
other respects the innovations of time have ruth- 
lessly effected a change.’’ 

The Legislature of Virginia, as has been noticed, 
erected the county of Illinois in October, 1778, 


_ and appointed Colonel John Todd as Governor. 


He arrived at Kaskaskia in the spring of 1779, and 
at once issued a proclamation guaranteeing the 
rights of citizenship to all French inhabitants. 
By this and similar excellent measures, he gained 
their good will and retained them in the country. 

Then began the influx of American emigration, 
and from that date began the decline of the old 
An American 
officer was placed in command of Fort Sackville, 
and American settlers began to occupy the valley 
of the Wabash. 

The Ordinance of 1787 gave perpetual freedom 
in the new Northwest Territory, as all this Western 
country was then known, On October sth, 1787, 
Major-General Arthur St. Clair was made Gov- — 
ernor of that country, with headquarters at Mari- 
etta, then the seat of government. Counties were 
immediately established, and courts placed therein. 
I cannot pause to note here the various measures 
passed by the first legislatures and the courts ; but 


| must confine my statements more particularly to 


Vincennes, the subject of this article. 

As far as I have been able to learn, the first 
in Vincennes were Colonel 
tandall, and William 


Hogue. Colonel J. M. 


‘Blackburn, now a resident of Edgar County, 


Illinois, states that he resided here prior to the 
present century, and furnishes me these names. 
He further states that his wife, Cassandra Widener, 


| was the first white citizen child born of American 


parentage here. She was born in February, 1798. 


Five years after the treaty with Spain, securing 
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the free navigation of the Mississippi River, Illi- the celebrated conference with the renowned chief 
nois County, or more properly now the Northwest Tecumseh. Americans were rapidly coming in, 
Territory, which had received a great influx of American manners were taking the place of the 
emigration consequent upon the settlement of this French polite customs, American houses were 
question, was divided, and the county of Indiana superseding those of their predecessors, and an 
created. Vincennes was made the seat of gov- American frontier active life was now seen every- 
ernment, and comes again prominently into view. where. Vincennes was now the capital of the 
When Colonel Todd assumed control of the new territory, and as such became a rising town. 
government of the new country, he appointed It was situated too far towards the Western border, 
Colonel J. M. P. Legras commandant at the post, however, to retain that distinction long, and as 
who acted as president of the court, and exercised the southern and central portions of Indiana be- 
no little influence in the proceedings. Acting in came settled, a new and more convenient location 
some measure as had the French commandants, was demanded. In compliance with this demand, 
this court began the system of giving away 
large tracts of lands, which they claimed were = — = = . 
obtained from the Indians. This was clearly — 
a prevarication of law; but so possessed were 4 
they with the idea, that one member would ~ 
absent himself from the court long enough i 
for the others to grant him an extent of - ig 
country equal to several counties. Of course 
these proceedings were not ratified by Con- 
gress, and when General William H. Harrison 
came as Governor of the Indiana Territory, 
in 1801, he at once put a stop to the proceed- 
ings. In order to settle definitely the claims 
vf the French settlers, surveys were made, 
and so far as possible they were established 
in their rights. Speculators had, however, 
spied out the rich fields here, and caused 
no little trouble to owners of property. The | Corydon was chosen in 1816. Here the capital 
Wabash as well as the Mississippi country had | remained till 1825, when Indianapolis, then a 
been impoverished since its capture by the Ame- | straggling village, was selected. The Indiana 
ricans, in the failure of the government to repay | Territory included at first the present State of 
the inhabitants for their outlay to the troops. | Illinois. In 1809 that territory was erected 
They had freely given of their substance, and were | which in 1818 passed to the second grade of 
now poor. Pierre Gibault and eighty-seven others | government. 
presented a petition to Governor St. Clair when One event occurred in 1804 that must not be 
in Illinois in 1760, in which their condition was | omitted from the annals of Vincennes. That 
truthfully portrayed. The young republic was, | year, about the last of March, Elihu Stout pur- 
however, at that time heavily in debt for its free- | chased a press and type at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
dom, and these inhabitants, as well as many others of which State he was then a citizen, and witha 
who stood nobly by the side of the Americans, small amount of printing material, shipped his 
never received an adequate compensation for their outfit on a diminutive river craft for Vincennes. 
services. , He set out for the same place on horseback soon 
From 1795 began the decline in the French after, reaching there on the 4th of April. He 
settlements, and the growth of the American. secured a room, and on the arrival of his press, 
The former eventually died out, or became | type, paper, etc., issued a small sheet, the first 
merged into the latter, who now possess the | copy of a newspaper north of the Ohio River and 
land. From the date of General Harrison’s west of Cincinnati. This copy bears date July 
arrival, nothing of great interest occurred until 4th, 1804, and may yet be seen in Vincennes, 
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The paper was at first called the /ndiana Gazette, about eighteen months after. As soon as possible 
which was issued very regularly until burned out, | new type and material were procured, and the 
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paper revived. This time it came forth as the 
Western Sun. Mr. Stout continued its publica- 
tion until 1845, when, being appointed postmaster, 
he sold the office. The paper was continued, and 
is yet almost as regular as the great orb from 
which it takes its name. 

The famous Indian council, to which reference 
has been made, took place in the month of August, 
1810, in front of General Harrison’s house, be- 
neath a small group of trees. Tecumseh, like 
Pontiac, had watched with jealous eyes the grow- 
ing power and spread of the white race. He 
thought to stem the tide by raising a grand con- 
federation of the tribes from the lakes to the gulf, 
and, standing like a wall, say to the white man, 
** Thus far, but no farther shalt thou go.’’ 


present city of Lafayette, to come and hold a 
council and see what could be done. ‘Tecumseh’s 


white men would have been listened to from any 
other nation, and would have been from him, no 
doubt, had he possessed the power to enforce 
them. A treaty had been made, however, and 
General Harrison determined to hold him strictly 
to its terms. 

On the assembling of the majestic chieftain 
and his warriors on the ground referred to, where 
seats had been prepared, a formal introduction 
was given, and General Harrison, after referring 
to the Great Father at Washington, asked him to 
be seated. It is then that he is said to have 
uttered the following remarkable sentence, as he 
stood with his arm pointing heavenward, and 
his keen eyes on the governor: ‘‘ My FaTHER? 
The sun is my father—the earth is my mother— 
and on her bosom will I recline.’’ This spoken 


in the vocal, majestic tones of his language was | 


truly grand. I have seen the truth of the utter- 
ance often denied, and as often vouched for, but 
in my opinion it is characteristic of the man, and 
I cannot lose it. 

The conference, prolonged two days, effected 
no settlement. The chieftain became insolent, 


and once attempted to take the life of the gov- 
Prompt action on his part, and firmness | 


ernor. 
on that of his attendants, thwarted the chieftain. 
Toward the close, as the governor’s speech was 
being interpreted to him, he exclaimed fiercely to 
the interpreter, in the Shawnee language, ‘ Tell 
him he lies!’” The governor ordered no further 


VINCENNES, INDIANA, A CENTURY AGO. 


Gen- | 
eral Harrison sent him word to his town near the | 





conference to be held with him that day. On the 
next several chiefs reiterated the statements of 


, Tecumseh, affirming their intention to stick to 


him in ail his acts. They were informed that, 
were it necessary, the government would enforce 
the terms of the treaty by the sword. ‘* So BE 
ir!’? was the stern and peremptory reply of 
Tecumseh, as he and his braves filed away from 
the council. He returned to his labor of uniting 
the Indians, and when on his mission to the 
Southern tribes to induce them to join the con- 
federacy, his brother, the Prophet, precipitated 


_ affairs, and brought on the battle of Tippecanoe, 


which exposed and broke up the scheme. The 
anger of Tecumseh was furious on his return to 
find his plans thus foiled. He not long afterwards 
joined the British standard in the War of 1812, 
and lost his life at the head of his savage troops 


| at the battle of the Thames. 
arguments for holding his country against the | 


The erection of the State government in 1816, 
and the removal of the capital from Vincennes, 
left it to grow as all ordinary towns in the West 
grow, and thenceforward its history is soon told. 
From a village it grew to a town, then a city, and 
now on the site of the old French fort and town 


| is a busy emporium of more than twelve thousand 


souls. All the branches of business are well re- 
presented here. Stately, substantial brick and 
stone buildings, some of which are shown in ac- 
companying cuts, occupy the place of the primi- 
tive French homes. The beautiful ‘‘ Waba,’’ on 
whose peaceful bosom the Indian glided safely in 
days gone by, or in company with the Frenchman 
angled and bathed in its clear waters, is now 
spanned by two strong iron bridges, over which 
are daily borne in wagon and car the products of 
the American farmer and mechanic. 

The Cathedral, one of the oldest in the State, 
occupies the site of its simple, primitive prede- 
cessor, while around it, in quiet sleep, rest many 
who have witnessed the events I have narrated. 
The same bell in its belfry calls its worshippers to 
prayer that rang when the simple peasant, the 
mild patriarch, and the merry maiden entered the 
homely and early church of St. Francis Xavier. 
In the bishop’s house near by, are many rare and 
costly books, ages old, written before the art of 
printing was invented, while among the equally 
rare paintings hangs the aged and original ivory 
painting, ‘‘ Ecce Homo!’’ whose birth dates away 


back in the fifteenth century. 
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AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT. 


By MARGARET HOosMER. 


THe Piutes and Washoes lie thick about Vir- | 


ginia City and Washoe, and particularly pervade 
the streets of the latter city, seeking what they 
may pick up, or idly sauntering in the steady sun- 


_ everything, patched up in all possible ways. 


shine, and evading jobs of all kinds, until hunger | 
prevails to conquer for the moment their mortal | 


antipathy to labor. 

As a Piute observed to me, in reply to a ques- 
tion on this subject, ‘‘ Yes, me like work when 
white men do it ;’’ which is perfectly true, as they 


to begin with; they were made up of pieces of 
Old 
carpets, matting, sacks, boards, umbrella-covers, 
and decayed canvas were among the principal 
materials, and the favorite arrangement was a 
crooked stick planted in the soil as a support, and 
dried brush piled round as a wall. There might 


_ have been about fifty of these unpretending habi- 


will collect around a wood-pile, and look on with | 


approval and satisfaction while a pale-face chops 
and saws the same. 


tion of the Carsonians, They are content to have 
their highway constructed with rather irregular 
strata of old hats, umbrellas, skeleton skirts, and 
general domestic fossil, over which is spread a 
coating of pulverized alkali, and among these the 
braves and maholies of the aborigines root and rake 
to the disturbance of the atmosphere and the free 
circulation of dirt. All day long they lounge, 
doze or claw the dust about town, hanging mostly 
in front of hotels or bakers’-shops; but when sunset 
comes they return to their hillside campoodies, 
and there enjoy the rewards of their idleness. 

It was to one of the largest of these encamp- 
ments that we adjourned after dinner of a day last 


Jand dog, whose simple idea concerning the red 
man was that he wasa creature to be suspected 
and barked at. Not being familiar with the face 
of the country, I thought we were beund on an 
expedition of some extent; that we would be 
obliged to climb hills, and penetrate brush before 
we reached the Indian camping-ground ; so I was 
greatly surprised to find our party arrived in the 
midst of the children of the forest about three 


| ss ° 
| anything to cook on it or not. 


tations clustered rather closely together, while 
their owners squatted outside; each family sur- 
rounding a little fire of brush, whether they had 
The surface of the 


| encampment was completely covered with scraps 
Grading has not yet claimed the public atten- 


| 


and debris of all sorts, so that walking about 
among the tents was like treading the mazes of a 
rag and iron cellar; and it appeared a measure of 
utility to make the soil all-sufficiently cushioned 
with such materials, for the braves lay stretched 
out at length anywhere they chanced to fall, 


| while the squaws were busied with the children 


| 


| 


} 
| 


and supper. 

They were not disposed to copy our republican 
manners to the extent of getting up a reception 
for us as distinguished stranger, though I am con- 
vinced our visit was rather a rarity, as no thorough- 
bred Nevadaite feels any interest in such vermin. 
They stared at us a good deal, and laughed at the 


| difficulty we experienced in walking on their floor- 
October, accompanied by an immense Newfound- | 


minutes after we left the well-appointed table | 


and handsomely-furnished dining-room of our 
host. We had only to ascend his garden, which 
lay on the slope of the foot-hills, scramble over 
the protecting fence, and through about twenty 
rods of scrubby bushes, and then we were in the 
centre of the campoodie. 


There was nothing picturesque about the tents, 


ing; but gave us no marked attention until our 
dog secured it for us. 

‘No good dog,”’ said their chief, coming for- 
ward at sight of him; ‘‘ no good dog for Indian.’’ 

‘* Yes, Captain Jim,’’ said our hostess, defend- 
ing her faithtul Dasher, ‘‘he is a good dog; he 
will not touch any one while we are by.’’ 

‘No good dog,”’ persisted Captain Jim, shak- 
ing his head determinedly; ‘‘he heap mad all 
time.”’ 


There were plenty of dreadfully dirty children 


| around us, from the tiny little roll swathed up in 


| solemnly staring us out of countenance. 


suspicious rags, to the urchin of ten or twelve, all 
They 
echoed the captain’s verdict on our dog with great 
gravity, repeating: 
‘¢ Heap mad at Injun; all time ketchum.”’ 
Dasher returned their looks with an air of re- 





cognition, and verified their opinion by hardly 
suppressing a growl; but his mistress’s presence 
restrained him, and he contented himself with 
walking about, sniffing at everything with a super- 
cilious air. 

Captain Jim, self-appointed chief of the Wash- 
oes, the originals having died without heirs, is a 
rather too squat-looking fellow, with a broad face, 
long black hair, cunning and rather lively expres- 
sion, and great good humor in look and word. 
He seemed quite as curious about us as we were 
about his people, and plied us with questions as 
we moved around, appearing to prefer to ask 
rather than answer them. He inquired which of 
our ladies were the gentlemen’s maralies or wives, 
where they all lived, how they came there, and if 
they meant to stay ; uttering a curious low grunt as 
a commentary on every reply, and after a time 
informing us that he was Captain Jim of the 
Washoes. 

‘*Me pretty good captain for Injun,’’ he re- 
marked ; ‘‘ no very good captain for white man.”’ 

Having thus forestalled criticism, he proceeded 
to say that Governor Nye was a captain too, so 
was Governor Bradley and ex-Governor Blaisdell ; 
they and he were the heads of the people, and 
should rank together. He grinned at this witha 
humor that was more Virginian than savage, and 
strutted about a good deal. Although he seemed 
ready enough to greet us, his people showed not 
the least sign of hospitality or pleasure in our 


presence, and after the first demonstration on 


Dasher’s account, very little interest or curiosity. 

It was their supper hour, and they went about 
its preparation in a very simple and stolid manner. 
A few had some meat, a good many had game, 
hares and birds they had snared; but a still 
greater number had absolutely nothing but baker’s 
bread. 

Each group had its fire whether there was any- 
thing to cook on it or not, and every one drank 
water which they dipped from the flume that con- 
veyed to the valley the melting snows on the 
mountains. 

In one tent a sick man was stretched out, while 
his wife was busy beating some weedy-looking 
matter in a sort of mortar, and adding dried seeds 
to it by way of spices. We asked her if it was to 
make her husband better. She muttered some- 
thing we could not understand, and on repeating 
our question, she raised her voice so that we heard 
her say; 
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‘* He take this, and then ketchum them by and 
by.”’ 

All through the fragmentary conversation we 
held with them, we were struck with the curious 
use they make of this word. 

**Ts that your child ?”’ we asked. 

**Yes; me ketchum this baby.”’ 

‘*Where did you get bread ?”’ 

‘*Me ketchum at baker’s.”’ 

** You have no meat for supper, I see ?’’ 

‘* No; to-morrow me ketchum some.” 

‘*Do you work anywhere ?”’ 

‘¢Sometime; me no like ketchum work.”’ 

Their great dread of sickness was very apparent, 
from the terror with which the bare mention of 
fevers inspires them ; and in Virginia City, where 
the dwellings are scattered over the hills and In- 
dian vicinity, often become offensive ; a small-pox 
| flag raised by an objecting family will clear the 
| coast in ten minutes. Nearly every one of the 
| Washoes in the encampment had a tiny daub of 

white paint on their faces, generally on the cheeks 

or between the eyes. They are as dark as real 
| negroes, and the contrast of colors is not becom- 

ing, which made us curious to know if they wore 
| it for ornament. They laughed at the idea, and 
| asked us if we did not understand the value of such 
| a preventive of illness. The devil or black spirit 
| fears the presence of white paint, and will not 
| allow anything in the way of disease to approach 
one who wears it, they said. 

They did not seem to have any definite theology 
further than a fear of the devil, and a belief in 
spells as a protection against his power. They 
believe in the Piutes as original proprietors of the 
soil, because they know they preceded them in 
possession of it. When the wife of a Carson min- 
ister endeavored to open the mind of a little In- 
dian maid to gospel truth, she began by asking 
her if she knew who God was; and finding the 
youthful savage readily confess her ignorance, 
proceeded with her questioning in this way: 

‘Who do you think made these mountains and 
valleys all around here ?”’ 

To which the girl responded, briskly : 

** Not white man, but Piute make it all. 
man no come till all things made. 
here all the time.’’ 

With this faith in their superior tribe, they are 
at the same time envious of the government sup- 
plies which the Piutes receive, and murmur a 
good deal at their own destitution. 





White 
Piute was 
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While we were talking to Captain Jim on the | 
good effects of industry and the miseries of idle- | 
ness, without in the least effecting him to belief in 
what we said, three or four squaws arrived on the | 
grounds, accompanied by as many braves. The | 
ladies were more notable in manner and appear- | 
ance than any of the sex present. Two of them | 
were dressed in flour sacks, made up with their | 
brands prominently displayed ; one of them had 
an overskirt looped up in panier style, and a sash 
with ‘* Lick’s Mills’’ printed on each end. The 
other was stinted in her pattern of flour bags, and 
was obliged to content herself with one skirt ; but 
she had seized indemnity in a wide girdle of bed- 
ticking with flowing ends, and wore on her head 
a jaunty hat lately rescued from the ash heap, 
and trimmed with an old red suspender. She was | 


accompanied by a lady wrapped in a torn album | 


quilt, which was spliced at the bodice by an old | 
green veil. This latter arrival had proved her- | 
self useful as well as ornamental by profiting by | 
Dasher’s absence to steal our pet melon, which | 
she now endeavored to conceal beneath her scanty | 
drapery. A really respectable and substantial- 

looking girl, with nothing Indian about her but 


She was 


her complexion, brought up the rear. 
dressed in dead-dark calico, made in plain style, 
and wore a clean handkerchief round her neck, | 
She had a brown straw hat trimmed with brown | 
ribbon on her head, and carried a small basket in | 
her hand, which she placed beside an old Indian 
who had been asleep, but who awoke and received 


| 


it with a grunt. She was so singularly, in every 
respect, unlike her sisters that she fixed our atten- 
tion and excited our curiosity; so that the sneaking 
braves who came in her wake had time to hide 
the squashes and watermelons they had been steal- 
ing, and innocently stare at us before we could ask 
a question. 

The lady with whom we were staying knew her 
well, and called her to her side. 

‘*This is Wampootook’s daughter, Sally,’’ she | 
said ; ‘*she lives here with her old father, but she | 
works for the white people all day. She sews | 
nicely, and is quick and industrious. | 





She has | 
often helped me, and does her work very well.’’ 
Sarah seemed delighted with this encomium ; 
she had lost her nature’s stolidity among other 
peculiarities, and looked as pleased and smiling 
as any good-humored white girl. 
‘*T can read, too,’’ she said in a low tone, that 





evinced a mixture of pride and modesty. ‘I go 
to church. I was baptized once, and I like the 
white people because they are so good to me.”’ 
‘* Does your father like them, too?’’ was asked. 
She glanced over her shoulder at him as he sat 


| munching his bones, and enjoying the meal she 


had brought him. She appeared dubious, and 
shook her head slowly. 

‘“‘He is old; he does not know the white 
people; he likes his supper,’’ she said, hesitatingly, 
and Captain Jim stepped up and explained things 


| more clearly. 


‘*Wampootook used to go on the war-path 


| when he was young. We good Injuns, no fight ; 


Wampoo took old now, and no more fight; but 
me good Injun ; Captain Jim, me chief, big man, 
ugh !”’ 

It seemed quite curious to think that the daugh- 
ter of the white man’s enemy should grow to love 


| the race, to copy their ways, and learn from them 


so well that her likeness to her kindred seemed 
almost lost. 

Sarah was the only case of civilized redskin I 
had ever seen, and even her speech had become 
anglicized, so that but for a certain guttural tone 
in her voice, she would have talked like any other 
American girl. The only wonder seemed that 
she could come up from the homes of the people 
she liked, and sleep in the tents of the Washoes 
on beds of dirt and trash, yet preserve her tidy 
looks so well. It must have been affection for the 
old man rather than any clinging to the life from 
which she had so separated herself. We were 
convinced of that as we watched her spreading out 
the bit of faded carpet that formed the couch of 
her father, and, gathering up the fragments of his 
feast with careful nicety, smooth the surroundings 
of his low tent into a fair degree of order. 

‘* You live here in the summer very well, Cap- 


| tain Jim, but what will you do in the winter ?’’ 
| we asked. 


‘*We go under the bluff in winter; very good 
place all day. By-and-by we have a great dance, 
three days; white man come to see; give Injun 
money; Injun got money, then Injun all right. 
Buy meat, buy blankets, and then winter very 
good.”’ 

I had heard of their approaching pow-wow, but 


| had no idea that they were thoughtful and calcu- 


lating enough to make it the means of securing 
winter stores. It isa three days’ shuffle, in which 
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a great ring of people are kept in motion all the 
time, those dropping out of place from exhaustion 
being supplied from fresh sources, and the shoul- 
der-to-shoulder sidewise movement kept up with- 
out intermission, night and day, until the dance | 
is finished. | 

About a dozen of the tribe beat drums, and | 
grunt and howl in time to the motion, and when | 
the lungs of one band succumb, another is ready | 
to relieve it. 

The spot selected for this performance is near a 
city, town or settlement, and the visitors make 
offerings in coin very freely, for the great char- 
acteristic of the West is generosity. Thus the 
Washoes and other tribes keep up their traditional 
ceremonies, and turn a penny at the same time, 
and it was to this that Captain Jim looked as a | 
provision against the season of storms. 

Red men are popularly described as being very | 
grave, and never indulging in laughter. One | 


hour’s experience with the Washoes differs from 
received opinion. They laughed at us constantly, 
except when Dasher became too inquisitively near, 


| when his presence immediately restored their 


gravity. They seemed to find us ridiculous and © 
highly amusing; but for their own dirt, discomfort 
and sloth they had no thought, appearing, with 
the exception of the imitative genius of the belle 
of the flour bags, and the exceptional enterprise 
of Sarah, totally and hopelessly stupid, sluggish 
and brutal. 

In the towns along the railroad they have be- 
come aroused to one passion, which is to ride on 
the cars. They lie in heaps at every station, 
waiting for the approach of the train, when they 
jump on the trucks and jabber their delight to 
each other like children; and the mystery is where 


| the numbers who spend their time in being trans- 


ported from one station back to another find food 
to sustain them in the intervals of travel. 


THE EARLY INFANT. 


By Leicu S.. Norru. 


For dignity not to be abashed, for firmness not | 
to be overcome, give me the early infant! The 
youngest of his race, he is on those two points 
the strongest. Let me cite one little instance 
from my varied experiences, and I do not doubt 
you will agree with me. I love children. Nature, 
I have always felt convinced, intended me for a 
‘* paterfamilias ;’’ but Fate was too strong, and I 
am an old bachelor. Nevertheless, as I have said 
before, I delight in children, and they—possibly 
because I always have candy in my pocket, but I 
trust from higher motives—return my affection 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm. All but the 
before-mentioned, not the individual, but the 
class. I apply the term to those of both sexes 
under two years of age. 

Take your seat with me in a street-car on some 
holiday afternoon, and note the parents of every 
class of society with their offspring. There are 
those who have never enjoyed that dignity before; 
you can tell them at a glance. The young father 
who looks about him with an air of conscious 
pride, with a sort of challenge in his eye, to any 
one who will accept it, to point out another speci- 


men of the race, equal in personal appearance and 


| brilliancy of intellect to the minute reproduction 


of himself who sits solemnly enthroned upon his 
wife’s lap beside him. It would be easy to divine 
that on his first introduction to his son or daugh- 
ter, he was surprised to find it complete, and re- 
marked with a naive astonishment, that ‘‘ it even 
had perfect little finger nails!’’ The mother in 
this case will be occupied, not with the world at 
large, but with smoothing down the ruffles (if they 
are ruffles! not being learned in toilettes I am 
not sure), which, like a whirlpool, engulf her pro- 
geny, or in bestowing upon it either vocal, or un- 


| vocal, but visible terms of endearment. 


Other groups there are, but they have not the 
same engaging freshness. The novelty of parent- 
age has worn off when there come to be two, three 
or four scions of the family tree. A sort of dim 
look has obscured the challenge in the father’s 
eye, and he will listen to reason on the subject. 
While care has traced new lines on the mother’s 
brow, and she is more likely to be reproving than 
kissing, I select a plump little human of common 
gender (I am liable to be deceived as to sex till 
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the dress settles the question unmistakably for 
me), age uncertain, with a round face, and large 


blue eyes, and begin my experiment. 


effect. 


awakened at least a conscious look. 


the expression. 
perhaps it was too subtle before. 


orbs. 


headed cane. 
lution ? 
time to blossom, it has gone. 


proof is bent full upon me, a superb scorn touches | 
the corners of the tiny mouth, those eyes scan me | 
from head to foot, and with a resolute motion the 

little head is turned away. 


neath notice. 


My own dear love, a fancy comes 
Upon me as J sit here lonely 
And try to snatch a few stray crumbs 
From tables spread by Memory only,— 
A whim to write a line to you, 
Not just a lay, nor quite a letter, 
In short, a random thought or two 
Which will not mind a verse’s fetter. 


You are not with me; that dear hand, 

Of whose least touch I am such a miser, 
Whose soft appeal, whose sweet command 
More potent are than king or kaiser, 

No longer now can thrill my own 
With fond farewell or eager greeting,— 
And yet, my love, I’m not alone 


Though weary weeks divide our meeting. 


How could I be alone, indeed, 

When by my side there walks a vision 
As fair as in that fair old creed 

Was wont to haunt the plains Elysian ? 


I smile 
affably into the blue eyes aforesaid ; I rather pride 
myself upon my smile, but this time it fails of 
If he or she were a girl, and sixteen, in- 
stead of this uncertain age, that smile would not 
have been such an absolute failure; it would have | 
But no ves- 
tige of change can my closest scrutiny detect in 
I smile a little more broadly; 
A sort of stony 
look gradually overspreads these unblinking blue | bow. 
It is quenching certainly, and a less deter- 
mined spirit might be daunted; but I am not 
easily quenched, so I advance a step farther. I 
change the complexion of my smile, and proceed 
to touch suggestively my watch-chain and gold- | 
Do I perceive a momentary irreso- 
I almost think so; but ere hope has | 
A look of grave re- | 


Henceforth I am be- 
I pocket the affront as I may, and 
relapse into a silent study of the subject. 


desire to taste them. 
but that matters not. 


stopper as a substitute. Tableau. 
| tion of the bottle-stopper. 


early infant. 


trips over it, stoops and hands it back. 
and last attempt by the maternal. 


who walks the length of the car to return it. 
her face, puts it in her reticule. 
remains victor. 
be its will and pleasure. 


firmness later in life? I doubt it. 


DA CAPO. 


By Barton GREY, 


| How can I be alone who know 
That deep in your true heart forever 
You hold me safe from ebb or flow, 
From waves that part, or tides that sever ? 


Yes, darling, we who love and trust 
What fate can harm, what foe can fright us ? 
The path shines clear though there be just 
Hope’s distant star to guide and light us. 
Heart beats to heart across the dark, 
And though the feet may faint and falter, 
They still press on where Faith’s pure spark ° 
Glows always on Love’s sacred altar. 


Then, dearest, sure no need is here 
Of restless doubt or hint satiric ; 
The song I whisper in your ear 
May well be Joy’s most lightsome lyric. 
But ah! what idyl sweet, what ode, 
What strophe turned in antique fashion 
Could carry half the happy load 


Of this dear love’s delicious passion ? 





The child wears blue mittens, and exhibits a 
Why, I cannot conceive ; 
Perhaps I have only out- 
grown my own early predilection for the same 
thing. The mother desires that they shall not be 
tasted, and has provided a large glass bottle- 
Abstraction 
of the mitten by the maternal hand, and substitu- 
Immediate dropping 
of the glass and substitution of the mitten by the 
I pick up the rejected article which 
has lodged at my feet and hand it over with a 
Second insertion by the maternal hand, 
followed by a like result; the incoming passenger 


This time it 
| rolls swiftly out to the conductor on the platform, 


lady, with a slightly mortified expression crossing 
The child, whose 
serenity has been undisturbed during the contest, 
I am under the impression that 
it may suck blue mittens till doomsday, if such 
Will it acquire greater 
power of suppressing officious advances, or more 





The quiet room in which I sit 
Is dark and silent; all about me 
Strange shadows pass, and pause, and flit, 
Like spectres come to haunt and flout me; 
But now and then a ray shines through 
The gloom that gathers fast around me, 
And then I know some thought from you 
Has flown across the night and found me. 


But, ah! the days go dully by; 
Night calls to night with none to answer; 
The dream that tells me you are nigh 
I know is but a fond romancer; 
And though I love, and though I trust, 
And yet will trust and love forever, 


Ah! dear, I long and yearn for just 
One glance, one touch to stay the fever. 


THE EASTERN 


FARMER. 





And so the song comes back again! 
What is it but the same old story ? 

The love, the hope, the loss, the pain, 
The waiting for the crowning glory. 

I love you, want you every hour, 
And so da capo; are you weary 

Of such old words? or have they power 
To make the parting seem less dreary ? 


Ah! well, good-by, the lay is done; 

The verse drags heavy here without you. 
Perhaps as slowly sinks the sun 

And twilight’s shadows close about you, 
These foolish rhymes may come to you, 

And tell the tale you know already— 
The tale of love forever new, 

Of faith still pure and clear and steady. 


THE EASTERN FARMER. 


By C. E. D. PHELPs. 


Entuusiastic YOuTH. 

Sir, I’ve read of all the glory 

On the farmer’s state attendant, 
And I have perused the story 

Of your profits so resplendent, 
And my heart with hope is thrilling 

As I buckle on my armor; 
And I tell you, Mr. Pilling, 

That I want to be a farmer! 


PILLING. 
Wal—I don’t want to attack you 
So’s to fill you with alarms— 
Hev you capital to back you? 


Youru. 
Sir, I have my two good arms! 


PILLING. 


H’m—there ain’t none too much muscle, 


And your hands look rather white. 
Tell ye, it’s a tejus tussle, 
If you mean to win the fight. 


If you knock off for each caller, 
And run in for fear of rain, 

Leave the weeds a growin’ taller 
’Cause the sun ’Il tan an’ stain 

An’ leave freckles on your features, 
If you air afraid of varmin, 

Snakes, an’ rats, an’ such like creturs, 
You won’t never do for farmin’. 


If you air inclined to slumber, 
Don’t git up till eight o’clock, 

If the minits you would number, 
’Fore you go to feed the stock, 

Settin’ round the breakfast table, 
Then to me its very clear 


For a farmer you ain’t able; 
It ’d sink you in a year. 


Some folks think that farmin’s splendid, 
’Cause a man can boss himself; 
If you will be recommended, 
Lay that notion on the shelf 
Till you git a little tougher; 
I hev seen those folks, again, 
Find that bossin’ ruther rougher 
Than directin’ twenty men. 


When, with diggin’ and with grubbin’ 
You have raised a haensome crop, 
Still, there is a deal of snubbin’ 
’Fore the proceeds with you stop. 
You must take your stuff to market, 
Taggin’ round to twenty stores, 
So you’ll find no chance to spark it 
With the ladies at the doors, 


That, too, ’s a consideration ; 
Though the girls is here in force, 
Most is of the German nation; 
Others, you’d consider coarse. 
If to cities you’d go strayin’ 
For to find your lovely charmer, 
Ever heard a town girl sayin’ 
That she’d look twice at a farmer ? 


So I’ve laid the thing before you, 
And I hope you'll turn it over. 
Don’t git thinkin’, I implore you, 
Farmers always lives in clover, 
If you want to go as ’prentice 
When you’ve thought upon the case, 
Come to me or Billy Sentiss, 
And we'll help you to a place. 
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CARITA CONEJOS. 


By F. E. Hamitron. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


NiNE at night, and the card-room of the San 
Juan was full. 

The San Juan was the largest and most prosper- 
ous of all the saloons in the mountain city, and its 
gaming-room the most beautiful. 

An immense hall, lined upon two sides by a 
magnificent bar, floored with marble and walled 
with mirrors; it doubled its real size in never- 
ending reflections, while its flaming gas-jets blaz- 
ing from chandeliers hung with prism pendants, 
its costly gilding, and the massive and glittering 
silver that flanked the wine shelves filled the room 
with sparkling light, as though it were the trea- 
sure house of a monarch. 

And there were jewels there; not dug from 
the earth, but made of it; men and women who, 
from constant friction with a deceitful world, had 


| 


of a verity won the strange names which they | 


carried. 

There was ‘‘ Ruby Dick,’’ who it was said had 
killed a score of men across a table; ‘‘ Diamond | 
Dan,”’ a gambler of twenty years’ experience, who 
always wore a magnificent gem in his shirt bosom; 
‘¢ Diamond Nell,’’ who never failed to hold a win- 
ning card, and who could shoot as well as she | 
could play; and ‘‘Diamond Helverson,”’ from | 
Africa, who really dug from far-away Southern 
mines the glittering stones which he now squan- 
dered in riotous living. Hundreds of others too, 
Americans, Texans, Spaniards and Mexicans; 
men with reddened hands, and men with dreaded 
names; men known from the Rockys to the 
Sierras, and men utterly unknown ; all flocked to | 
this card-room night after night to win or lose the 
yellow gold that lay in glistening heaps about 
them. 

The gambling-room of the San Juan was a suc- 
cess, if numbers could make it so. 

The hours passed ; ten, eleven, twelve rang out 
from the silver-tongued gong that swung gleaming 
behind the bar; yet the room was still full. 

There was a kind of tide in the San Juan, an ebb- | 
ing and flowing, a rise and fall ; and tables whereon 


| and grew silent, while others were surrounded 


by new players whose taste to squander their for- 
tunes, small or large, only equaled that of those 
whom fate had failed to befriend, and who now 
sought to escape the noise and glare and glitter of 
the brilliant hell that they might shriek out their 
curses in the darkness and the night. 

But there was one corner of the room where 
this tide did not come ; there was one table which 
seemed to stand, so to speak, above high-water 
mark ; and while the great human wave ebbed 
and surged all about it, the players there were un- 
disturbed, and the game went ever on. 

There were but two gamesters, both men; 
although a young woman in Spanish attire, who 
sat back of them, partially hidden from the others 
in the room, seemed to be one of the party, for 
she watched the play with a wonderful interest. 
Her face was half-covered by the long veil which 


| fell from her head and was wound about her 


white throat; but her dark eyes glowed, and one 
might see the color come and go in the velvet 
cheek, rich and warm. She was young, and her 


| figure was superb. 


The men were of an utterly different type, yet 
unlike each to the other. 

One, apparently the father of the girl, was an 
old Spaniard. A thin, haggard man, with restless 
gleaming eyes, a trembling hand, and a long mus- 
tache, which he pulled and gnawed incessantly. 
His dress had once been magnificent ; but its day 
of glory had departed, and now, although neat, it 
was tawdry and worn, and hung about him like 
ancient tapestry upon a moldering wall. At his 
side upon the table stood a flagon of liquor, from 


| which he drank continually. He was playing 


nervously, and with every sense centred upon his 
cards. 


His opponent, Navajo Conde, was a well-known 


| character throughout the mines—a white man, and 


the son of an Indian woman ; a horse-thief and a 
gambler, a bravo and a bully, a murderer per- 
chance, and a coward certainly. Yet he came 


clinked the mellow-voiced gold became deserted | and went at his will, shunned by those who knew 
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him best; hated by some, dreaded by all. He | 
was arrayed in a motley costume of buckskin 
breeches and Mexican shirt, sombrero and _ top- 
boots, from the last of which depended great silver | 
spurs that tinkled as he walked. His waist was | 
girt about with a scarlet scarf in which was stuck 
a heavy knife, while from either boot leg peeped 
a revolver-butt. 


practiced eye would have noticed that he drank 


no liquor, but threw his upon the floor when his | 


opponent drank, and that he was slowly and surely 
leading the other on to higher stake and wilder 
play, to disaster and ruin. 

The game was in full blast, a pile of gold lay 
upon the table, and a new hand had just been 
dealt. 

Suddenly as he glanced over the cards which 
he held, the Spaniard started, hesitated a moment, 
and then drawing from his bosom a bundle of 
parchments, he threw them upon the table and 
cried; 

‘*T see your stake, and raise it three thousand 
dollars! Those are the deeds to the Conejos 
estate, my all, and I bet them on this hand !’’ 


Conde looked at the Spaniard with a half-smile, | 


and thrusting his hand within his Mexican shirt 
he pulled forth a heavy buckskin bag and poured 


its contents in shining double eagles upon the | 


little table. 


‘*Thar!’’ he cried, *‘thar’s jest five thousand, | 


cap.; it covers your pile an’ lifts it, too! Thet’s 
my all; I found it on the road twixt here an’ 
Devil’s Peak,’’ he added, with a gleam of white 
teeth that for an instant rendered his face demoni- 


acal; ‘a dead man owned it once, but ’twan’t | 
It lifts ye; | 


no use to him, an’ its mine now. 
kin ye stand it, cap. ?’’ 

His opponent’s face was livid. He tore from 
his hand a heavy diamond, and tossing it beside 
the gold cried ; 

‘*] paid eight hundred golden ducats for that 
stone in Madrid; ’tis worth the five thousand and 
more ; I call!’’ 


The cards fell upon the table. The Spaniard 


held four queens, and a half-crazed smile flitted | 
across his features, as springing to his feet he 


reached forth his hand for the winnings, sure that 
they were his; but Conde seized him sharply by | 
the wrist and pointed at his cards as they lay 
upon the marble. 


He played with an apparent | 
recklessness equal to that of the Spaniard; but a | 


For an instant the old man was motionless; 
then slowly his whole body began to tremble ; his 
teeth rattled ; his lips writhed as though he would 
speak ; his eyes seemed bursting from their sockets; 
his whole face grew deathly pale, and he sank 
| broken to his chair again. Navajos Conde held 
| four kings! 
| There was a moment of utter silence, then leap- 
ing into the air the Spaniard shrieked forth : 

**T am ruined! Lost! Ruined!’’ and like 
/a madman he would have dashed from the room 
| had not his companion again seized him closely 
| in his arms. 
| At the sound the players at some of the tables 
| looked up, and a few came running toward them, 
| thinking that there was a fight in progress, but 
| Conde cried out: 
| It isnothing! The old man is crazy; leave 
/him with me!’ and the disappointed gamblers 
| returned to their games. 
| The girl, meantime, who so earnestly watched 
| the play had fainted. 
| ** Look !’’ said Conde to the Spaniard, ‘‘ your 

daughter !”’ 
The old man turned. 
‘* She is not my daughter,”’ said he, slowly. 
The eyes of his companion gleamed. 
**She is in your charge only ?”’ 
‘* Yes, and has been since she was a child,’’ the 
| Spaniard replied. ‘‘She was a burden to me 
before, when 1 had a home, and now’’— 

He would have shrieked again as the thought 
| of his losses came over him anew, had not Conde 
stifled him. 

‘Listen !’’ said he, bending close to the man’s 
ear, ‘‘if you want to get rid of the girl I will 
stake you all against her. If you win you are rich 
| again; if you lose she will be better with me than 
| with you, a beggar. We can drug her and carry 

her from the room, and none will be the wiser. 
| Speak! Will you play ?” 

The haggard face of the Spaniard grew even 
_more thin and drawn, his eyes gleamed like those 
of a maniac, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth—the suggestion was horrible ! 

But close before him lay the gold, the yellow 
gold tempting him; the devil whispered in his 
heart, ‘* You will win; you must win !’’ and half- 
wild he reseated himself, nodded his head and 
muttered, hoarsely : 

‘* Deal the cards ! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


I will play.”’ 





Conde’s face glowed and his hands trembled, | 


but seating himself opposite his antagonist the 
game began. 


It was poker, bluff poker, a short but deadly 


method of gambling, and within sixty seconds the | 
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save, and another instant would have closed the 


| tragedy, when there rang through the silence an 
| ominous click ! click ! and a cool voice said : 


‘* Halt, Conde! up with your hands !’’ 
The tone was a dangerous one, and the half- 


two faced each other over the cards which meant | breed knew it, and pausing he turned with a snarl 


ruin, utter, deadly ruin to one of them. 
For a moment eyes glared into eyes, and both 


| of rage toward the one who had dared oppose him. 


But as his eyes fell upon the speaker, his face grew 


were silent ; then Conde spoke in a low, intense | deathly white, he became instantly frozen to the 


tone: 


‘*We cannot raise the bet; it all decides upon 
this hand, and so I call.’’ | 

He placed his cards, face upward, upon the | 
table. 

**A full! I rank you!’’ hissed the Spaniard, | 
throwing his cards beside those of Conde. ‘I | 
have a full, too, with knaves high, while yours | 
are but tens! I have won!’’ | 

‘* Hold!” cried the other, with an angry oath, 
‘you have three sevens, but no pair. That isa | 
king, not a knave, A full beats three of a kind ; | 
the girl is mine !”’ | 

As he spoke the half-breed sprang from the table 
and stepped hastily forward, intending to seize his 
prize in his arms and carry her from the room ere | 
she recovered consciousness ; but the Spaniard -as 
quickly intercepted him. | 

More mad than sane, more demon than human, 
the ruined man stood before the gamester with 
eyes blazing and teeth set, while he clutched a 
long knife in one hand. | 

‘*Caramba! Caramba!”’ he hissed, ‘‘ you cheated 
me; you have ruined me! I will kill you!’’ and | 
with a wild oath he rushed upon the half-breed, | 
waving the glittering steel in the air. 

But Conde was too well trained to be thus cut 
down at a blow; with a quick spring he leaped to 
one side, at the same time thrusting out his foot, | 
and the old Spaniard stumbled and went crashing 
heavily downward, his knife ringing upon the | 
marble floor. 


1? 


At the sound a score of men came hurrying | 
forward. Ere any could reach the spot, however, 
Conde, now furiously angry, caught his own knife | 
from his belt, and springing forward raised it 
above his fallen opponent as he lay stunned and | 
unconscious. 

A shudder ran through the group of spectators, 
and several cried out as they saw the man’s pur- 


| the old man, or he would have beaten you. 


| still lay where he fell. 


floor, and his hands went quivering into the air 
above his head. ; 
‘The Wolf! the Wolf!’’ whispered many about 
the room, and the crowd drew respectfully back. 
The man who had confronted the desperado 
was tall, well formed, and fully armed. His long 
black hair and glossy beard contrasted strangely 
with a light complexion and steel-blue eyes that 
gleamed like fire when angry; but his wonderful 


| skill with rifle, revolver and knife, his unshaken 
| nerve, and the fact that he was an acknowledged 


leader among the Vigilantes throughout all the 
mountain country, rendered him a terror to the 
outlaw ; and he was known and feared by every 


| gambler in the room. 


For an instant his cold eyes, just above the 


| heavy revolver, looked straight into those of 


Conde, and the cowed man waited for the flash 
that would mean death in silence. 

Instead, however, came another command. 

**Quick! lay your weapons beside that gold, 
leave the room and the country. If caught in 
town to-morrow at sunrise, you hang! You know 
why. No words,’’ he continued in ringing tones, 
as the gambler was about to speak ; ‘* you cheated 
The 
game is over; but I, not you, have won.”’ 

The deadly revolver still covered him; dis- 
obedience meant death, and with sullen looks 


_ Conde placed his knife and pistols upon the little 


table. ‘Then with drooping head he slowly moved 


| across the broad floor, by groups of men and 


women who stepped aside to allow him to pass, by 
the long bar where glittered cut-glass and silver, 


| and out at last into blackness and the night. 


Then the Wolf smiled, his weapon dropped at 
his side, and he turned toward the Spaniard, who 
Approaching, he stooped 
to raise him, and had already placed his hand 


| beneath the gray head, when he suddenly sj. rang 
pose, for it was murder; but so much was the | 
gambler feared that no hand was outstretched to | 


to his feet again : 
‘¢ The man’s dead ; his neck is broken.’’ 
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hair and beard and stood before her— Ralph 
DeWolf! 

The girl looked at him in silence for one long 
breathing, her rich blood dyeing neck and cheeks 
a brilliant carmine, her deep dark eyes burning 
with a love light that quenched all others, and 
then a single glad, glad cry burst from her lips 
and she threw herself into her lover’s arms. 

The remainder of the story is soon told. Carita 
after reaching California with her uncle, had writ- 
ten to DeWolf, asking him to follow her; that 
letter he never received. Six months’ fruitless 
search up and down the Pacific Coast only re- 
warded the anxious lover with the knowedge that 
his darling had gone with her uncle into the min- 
ing regions of the Rockys. 

Thither he followed her, and for more than two 
years roamed that wild country a Vigilante, partly 
from choice, and partly from necessity, but ever 
continuing his search ; until at last the fickle for- 


One of the proprietors and several servants 
came hurrying to the spot. With respect they 
saluted the Vigilante; for he was no stranger to 
them, and then raising the body of the dead man, 
they were about to carry it into an anteroom, 
when a woman’s cry rung sharply out, and the 
girl who bad accompanied the old man rushed for- 
ward, and with tears and sobs threw her arms 
about his neck, and pressed his head to her 
bosom. 

‘Oh, is he dead? Dead! My God, what 
will become of me? He was my only friend in 
the world! Gentlemen,’’ she continued, turning 
toward those who bore the body, ‘‘ this old man 
was my grand-uncle, and for three years I have 
lived with him as a daughter. His single fault 
was gaming. And that he would only do when 
plied with liquor. That man, Conde, made him 
mad with wine and then cheated him! Stole 
from him gold, lands, everything! Is he really 
dead? Then he must have killed him! Oh, 


gentlemen, is there no redress, no retribution? 
Is there no one here who will avenge me?’’ 

She threw the veil from her face and turned 
toward the men about her. She was magnificently 
beautiful. 

The Wolf uttered a cry. 

‘« Mademoiselle, what was your grand-uncle’s 
name ?” said he, stepping quickly forward. 

‘Gonzales Conejos,’’ she replied. ‘Oh, sir, 
did you know him? I am Carita Conejos, and 
he was my only living friend.’’ 

‘Carita, Carita! Do you not know me?’’ 
cried the Wolf, and with a quick movement of his 
hands he struck from face and head the glossy 


tune which had separated the Georgian and the 
Spanish maid, reunited them over the lifeless body 
of old Gonzales Conejos in the card-room of the 
San Juan. 
The gold and lands were returned to Carita as 
| the only heir of her uncle; but at the advice of 
her lover the Conejos estates were converted into 
money, and within a few weeks the happy pair re- 
turned to Georgia, and rebuilt the old DeWolf 
mansion. And then, when the magnolias were 
again in bloom, and the warm south wind came 
laden with rich perfumes through the vineclad ve- 
randas, five long years from the days when their 
love first blossomed, its full fruit was borne, and 
Ralph and Carita joined hands and lives forever. 


ARCTIC FLOWERS. 


THE Ostiak boatman o’er silent stream rowing, 
Where day faintly glimmers at noontide, may see 
An isle in the Taimur with brilliant plants glowing, 
Which smile like home faces that peep o’er his knee. 


The tubered Sarrana, the dark-purple Lily, 
Parryas, peach-colored, and clear as the skies; 

There butterflies hover and snow-hares leap gayly, 
But this distant region in solitude lies, 


Like happy twin infants in eider-down cradle, 
Though Nature’s snow-mantle her darlings embrace, 
They shame our home wall flowers dainty and feeble, 
These starry-browed heroes, all perfect in grace! 
As fair as young bride to her lover unveiling, 
The Armeria in boudoir of Arctic-moss lies; 


| She weds lone Hesperis when wild storms are wailing, 
For smiles of Aurora are flushing the skies! 


Near foot-prints of gallant explorer are waving, 
Festucas whose perfume oft gladden the breeze; 
| And the winds from the dark river Obi still braving, 
While ravens fall frozen from all of the trees! 


In lands he had dreamed of brave Castrén, sojourning, 
Saw blossoms and green leaves together appear ; 
His swift-footed fancy to Finland returning, 
O’er fragrant Sieversias he dropped silent tear! 


These blossoms shed light where the dark tempests gather, 
Are visions of beauty where glaciers oft roll; 

True dials of time and of sunshiny weather, 
They guide with Hope’s language, and gladden the soul! 
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A New Jersey Pre-Revolutionary Folk-Song.—The | 
subjoined homely offering, one of **the Songs of the People” 
in the olden time, was repeated /ocus memorita a few weeks 
ago, by a distinguished lady of that State, on whose reading- 
desk POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY finds a steady place. 
It used to be sung by her grandfather and his kin, in the 
familiar family-life of his youth, among the robust yeomanry | 
of ancient Elizabethtown, New Jersey. These verses belong 
to a class of similar old English country or rural songs that 
have been handed down among us from father to son, from 
the time of the first settlers, and which have seldom or ever 
been given to the types. It is a curious relic of the past. 


Tue FARMER AND NoBLEMAN. 
One day a rich nobleman, when taking a walk, 
Chanced to meet a poor husbandman, that freely did talk,— 
With his budget and flail and bottle of beer, 
As happy as he with his ten thousand a year. 


**Tt’s you that have children, I very well know— 
But its how you maintain them as well as you do?. 
Your provisions so high, and your wages so low ? 
Pray, how d’ye maintain them as well as you do?” 


“Sometimes do I reap and sometimes do I sow, 
And sometimes a hedging and ditching I go; 
There’s naught comes amiss—I harrow and plow, 
And that’s the way I live—by the sweat of my brow.” 


And now the rich nobleman, thus hearing him say, 
Invites the poor farmer to dinner next day, 

His wife and his children he charged him to bring, 
And then for a token he gave him a ring. 


Early next morning this poor man arose,— 
He and his dame in all their best clothes— 
He and his dame with seven children small, 
All went to dine at the grand nobleman’s hall. 


The fine dinner over, this poor farmer would know, 
What gift the rich gentleman on him would bestow? 
*Twas forty or fifty good acres of land, ° 
Fast deeded in writing subscribed by his hand. 


** May you be happy,” said he, ‘‘all the days of your life; 
And now, let me charge thee, ‘de kind to thy wife !’”’ 
A curtsy and bow made low to the ground, 

And “sure such true noblemen are rare to be found !”” 


W. H. 


A Relic of the Revolution.—In the little village of 
Lockport, Will County, Illinois, lives one of the pioneers of 
the country who has seen his fourscore years, 
James Wright for almost half a century has lived in the 
house he now occupies, and has seen the “ wilderness re- 


Colonel 


joice and blossom as the rose.” He was born in the Empire 
State, and brought up on the battle-ground of Stillwater, that 
brilliant achievement of American arms which gave to the 
haughty Burgoyne his first check, and was but the precursor 





of his downfall and the surrender of his proud army. 
Colonel Wright’s father, who was a Revolutionary sol- 

dier, owned the land upon which this memorable battle was | 

fought, and upon it stood the house in which the British Gen- 


eral Frazer died. All readers of our Revolutionary history are 
familiar with the name of this gallant officer, who, though 
opposed to us to the bitter end, held it his highest duty to 
serve his king. In the battle of Stillwater he commanded 
the left wing of the British army, and received his death- 


| wound through the instrumentality of Benedict Arnold. One 


historian thus describes it : 

‘Here Arnold did an act unworthy of the glory of the 
well-fought battle. He ordered up twelve of his best rifle- 
men, and pointing to Frazer, who on horseback with bran- 
dished sword, was gallantly animating his men, he said: 
‘See that officer. Himself is a host. Let me not see him 
long.’ The riflemen flew to their places, and in a few mo- 
ments the hero was cut down.” He was carried wounded 
into the house above described, and gently laid upon the 
floor, where, with the sound of cannon for a requiem, his 
spirit fled amidst the roar of battle. 

This house stood for years within the recollection of Colo- 
nel Wright, who informed the writer that he had often seen 
the dark spot beneath the window where the gallant Briton 
lay, while his life-blood ebbed out, leaving a sombre stain 
upon the floor, that remained while the building stood. 

La PARIERE. 


A Relic and Trophy from the old French War.— 
This a short sword, or sabre, descended ancestrally on the 
maternal side to a venerable friend, Ebenezer Rumford 
Thompson, Esq., of Dunkirk, one of its early citizens, and 
formerly of Woburn, Massachusetts, and which was surren- 
dered at the captwe of Louisburg in 1745, by a French 
officer to Captain Henry Putnam of Massachusetts, a relative 
of General Israel Putnam of the Revolution. It is now in 
the hands of Dr. E. K. Thompson, at Titusville, Pennsylva- 
nia, a son of the above-named. This military heir-loom was 
shown to us several years since in that city. With its scab- 
bard, it shows marks of service, and also of an age going 
back much farther into the past than the siege of Louisburg. 
The hilt is of heavy brass, of the basket form, with a massive 
thumb-guard, the blade being of the best steel with divers 
emblems engraved thereon, such as two swords, the sun, 
moon, and seven stars, cannon balls, and the words, ‘* Cars- 
saignaud, Fon Bissiond, du CX X, Nantes,’ signifying prob- 
ably the owner’s name and residence, or perhaps that the 
weapon was manufactured in that city. 

Captain Putnam, its original American owner and captor, 
who had three sons under arms in pursuit of the Royal 
forces, commanded by Pitcairn and Smith, was killed at 
Menotomy, West Cambridge, now Arlington, on the retreat 
of the British from Lexington and Concord, April tgth, 1775. 
Though exempt from military duty, his ardor in the cause of 
liberty led him again into the battle-field for his country, 
even to the sacrifice of his life, saying to his wife, who 
would have dissuaded him therefrom, and in the spirit of a 


| true Putnam and ’76 hervism: ‘* Hannah, I must go to meet 


the enemies of our freedom !”’ WILLIAM HALL, 
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The historic spot of General Stark’s birthplace is on the 
farm of Mr. John H. Low, and is about two miles from the 
Windham (New Hampshire) depot, on a road running east 
of and parallel, or nearly so, with the Londonderry turnpike. 
It is a short distance, say one-quarter of a mile, north of the 
crossing of the Nashua and Rochester Railroad, on the left 
side of the road, in a wooded nook, a secluded and romantic 
spot, facing extensive meaduws—probably the very meadows 
where a marauding party from Massachusetts were put to 
rout by early settlers, headed by their minister, a true 


McGregor, who did no discredit on this occasion to the | 


fighting qualities of the noble Highland chieftain of whose 
country he was and whose name he bore. 


As these meadows were the “one thousand acre wilder- | 
which Massachusetts granted to her Governor | 
Leverett, inhabitants of Massachusetts claimed and exer- | 
Hence the dispute, which, | 
with Scotch-Irish refugees in possession, could result in but | 


nesse farme”’ 


cised the right to mow them. 


one way. 


A ravine runs up from the road on each side of the place | 
The site itself is plainly marked by | 


where the house stood. 
the cellar walls, which are almost intact. 
foot and a half in diameter, grows up out of the cellar; a 


large elm spreads its graceful branches just behind, and the | 


remnants of an apple-orchard are scattered about among the 


frequent chestnut, walnut, and other trees, which more than | 
The house evidently faced, not to the | 


half cover the place. 
road, but to the south. 
rock. 

The attention of the artist should be called to this spot, 
full of such historic interest. As there is no house upon it 
now, and as aside from its associations it possesses a beauty 


of its own, the continuance of which, in this world of | 
change, cannot be assured, no time should be lost in obtain- | 
Its authenticity as the birthplace of Stark | 


ing a sketch. 
is believed to be beyond question. As time goes on, and the 
past recedes further and further from our view, the value of 


all such places, identified with our early times, is propor- | 


tionally enhanced, and it is therefore important that their 
exact locality be surely fixed, and their appearance trans- 
ferred to canvas and preserved: G. B. G. 


John Fothergill.—In a series of articles contributed to | 
the American Historical Record by H. Onderdonk, Jr., on | 


Friends’ Meeting-Houses at Westbury, Matinecock, etc., 
frequent mention is made of John Fothergill being at those 
places in 1722 and 1737. Can any one give me any addi- 
tional information in regard to said Fothergill—his birth- 
place, residence, occuption, date of death; it from England, 
date of arrival, etc. ? E. O. FoTHERGILL. 


An Old Forest Relic.—When I was a child my grand- 
mother used to recite to me an Indian hymn, which has 
never been out of my mind since. It was written by a 
Christianized savage, who spent his life after his conversion 


in preaching the gospel to his fellow-warriors. Just when 


this occurred, I cannot say; but the hymn was probably | 
written not far from the time when the noble missionary, | 
John Eliot, was preaching and translating his Indian Bible; | 
and it possibly may have been sung by some of King Philip’s 


A pine-tree, a | 


In what was its front is a large 


warriors. Some years ago the hymn was published; but 


one of the stanzas was eliminated, and several lines altered. 
As some of the young readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 
may like to see the lines in print, I enclose a copy of the 
hymn, written from memory. Nor is it unworthy of preser- 
vation as a relic of early New England life, 


In de dark wood, no Injun nigh, 
Den me look hebben, send up cry, 

Upon my knees so low. 

God hear poor Injun in de wood, 
Den me lub God, an’ dat he good, 

_ Me heart, he tell me so, 


Den God, He say, “‘ Poor Injun, come, 
Me goin’ to take poor Injun home, 
Where he may lib in hebben.”” 
Den Injun, he wing up an’ fly, 
An’ tell de angels ’bove de sky, 
How he hab been forgiben. 


When me be old, me head be gray, 

He never lebe me, so He say, 
He wid me till me die. 

Den take me up to shiny place ; 

See red man, white man, black man face, 
All happy den on high. 


F. MC. 


Luella asks to what poet Tennyson referred in these lines 
in “ Locksley Hall :” 
** This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


It is supposed the poet intended is Chaucer, from this 


| passage in his “ Troilus and Cresseide,” Book III., line 


1625: 
‘*For of fortune’s sharpe adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that has been in prosperite, 
And it remember, whan it passed is.’’ 

She wishes to know also whence this beautiful extract is 
taken, which she copied from a friend’s album, marked as 
* . ~ . 

a quotation. Can any of our readers afford the desired 
information ? 
“* Hope not the cure of sin till Self is dead; 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget ; 
Heaven's gate 1s shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own!” 


“ By Jingo.”—In the Basque language the word “ Jingo” 
means God, and is used by the Basques as a common adju- 


ration. It was probably used by the Basque sailors as a 
nautical oath, and through them caught up by the English, 
from whom we easily adopted it. It may horrify some, who 
have been accustomed to use this expression as an innocent 


exclamation, to know that they were guilty of blasphemy, 


| although unconsciously. 


‘““No Love Lost between Them.”’—The ordinary ac- 
ceptation of this phrase is exactly the opposite to its original 
signification. In the ballad of ** The Babes in the Wood,” 
as given in Percy’s “ Reliques,” occur these lines, conveying 
the idea at first intended : 

** No love between this two was lost, 
Each was to other kind; 


In love they lived, in love they died, 
And left two babes behind.”” 
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Increasing Trade and Prosperity of the United 
States.—All the while that the apostles of inflation and bad 
faith were rending the air with their cries that this great 
country had become worthless and barren to the laboring 
man, and that none but capitalists and bondholders could 
thrive within its borders, the unseen and silent but fruitful 
earth was developing an abundance that gave the lie direct 
to all such foolishly malicious statements. This country of 
ours fairly groaned under the abundance of its late harvests. 
From Maine to California, from the great lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the produce of corn, wheat, cotton, beef and 
pork were such as it never knew before. This vast accumu- 
lation of wealth, this aggregate of God’s bounty, was poured 


into the garners of the farmers, and represents the hoard of . 


wealth which the season brought to the most numerous class 
of the country’s labor capitalists. 

It will probably be remarked, by those who deny that any 
such prosperity exists, that this amount of produce can find 
no market. But if statistics be consulted, it will be found 
that the enormous surplus of produce has already found its 
way to foreign ports. In nine weeks of August and Sep- 
tember last, the shipment of wheat, or its equivalent in flour, 
aggregated the enormous amount of 37,500,000 bushels, 


being more than three times that of the same period in the | 


preceding year. Our whole domestic exports for the year 
ending with August amounted to $720,000,000, being an in- 
crease of $117,000,000 as compared with the preceding one. 
As an interesting single instance of this immense exporta- 
tion, we make mention of the cargo of one steamer which 
sailed for Liverpool from Boston not long since. It was the 
largest cargo ever sent to England. Every inch of room on 
the monster steamer, the Hooper, was filled, the saloons and 
state rooms not excepted, there being just room enough left 
to allow the sailors a place to sleep in, and not much room 
at that. The cargo consisted of 114,000 bushels of wheat, 
36,000 bushels corn, 13,420 bags oatmeal, 4,601 barrels and 
600 sacks of flour, 600 barrels apples, 116 barrels of tallow, 
100 tierces of lard, 150 boxes bacon, 338 head of cattle, 558 
live sheep, 200 bales of cotton, 251 hogsheads of tubacco, 
besides hay and grain to feed the live stock on the passage 
across. 

The cotton crop has also found an active market. This 
state of things is made still better by the excess of exports 
over imports, showing a falling off of importations to the 
amount of $35,000,000 for 1877. With this amount of bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, with manifest restoration of busi- 
ness confidence, and specie resumption fully prepared for, 
there must be a revival of business, It will not come at 
once, by any means; but as all such revivals have come, 
slowly and gradually. 


American Tools.—To show the high estimate the Eng- 
lish set upon our American tools in comparison with their 
own, it is some satisfaction to quote from an article in the 


of it no more. 


| time. 
| robbers. 


English Mechanic, by Thomas Fletcher, on this interesting 
subject: 

“T have at this moment at least three-fourths of my tools 
of American manufacture, many of which have been bought 
at a very fancy price. If it were not an absolute necessity, 
I should be exceedingly foolish to buy American tools at a 
high price, if English tools were to be bought which would 
do the work equally well. From my cwn practical expe- 
riences the difference between the two is, that an English 
workman does not, in the first instance, learn what a tool is 
for, and adapt the tool to the requirements; an American 
workman will, as a rule, use his brains, and make what you 
want without spoiling the whole by ridiculous blunders. If 
I needed a thing made which required judgment on the 
part of the workman, and I could not give my personal and 
constant supervision, I should, as the simplest way of getting 
the thing right, send the instructions to America.’ 

Considering the source whence it comes, this is a high 
compliment indeed to our American artisans, and is but 
another proof that a work well performed carries with it its 
own recommendation, and is sure in time to receive the ap- 
preciation it merits, 


Moral Epidemics.—The old Greek poet said, and the 
modern poet repeats, ‘* Never alone appear the immortals ;” 
that is, the extraordinary crimes and calamities which seem 
to come from some supernatural interpusition are not single, 
but they come in groups. War, pestilence and famine have 
a natural relation, and it is not surprising that they come 
together. After the dreadful tidal wave which deluged the 
eastern shore of Hindostan, carrying death to a quarter of a 
million of people, came as a natural consequence the cholera 
to pick up the leavings of the deluge. Fires and extensive 
robberies not uncommonly follow a pestilence. Suicides by 
particular methods and particular forms of crime come into 
vogue like fashions of dress and furniture. A while ago the 
garroters infested the streets of cities in Europe and America, 


| until whipping in England, and the severest penalties in this 


country, put that form of crime out of fashion, and we hear 
It is often noticed that one form of suicide 


| will prevail in different places for a while in quick succes- 


sion. A woman poisons herself, and scarcely is the fact 


published in the newspapers before we read of another case 
almost the duplicate of the first, and very likely others follow. 
A man shoots himself through the brain, and a lawyer of 


| eminence employed in the case shows how it is done with 


literal fidelity, and follows his client to the suicide’s grave. 
Others do the same thing, until the fashion disappears for a 
The latest epidemic of crime is that of the grave- 
First we hear of the resurrectionists, who stole the 

bodies from graves at the West to sell them for dissection. 

The stories became common, and at last the Stewart grave- 
| robbery was notorious everywhere, from the wealth of the 
| family and the belief that the robbery was committed for the 
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sake of the rewards which the robbers felt sure would be 
offered. After a while this will pass away, either because 
people become more vigilant in preventing this form of 
crime or because the criminal class turn their misdirected 
ingenuity into some more profitable channel. 
hear of a great bank robbery, it is to be expected that we 
shall soon hear of another. Perhaps it is that robbery by 
violence prevails, or defalcations, and sometimes murders; 
but seldom is it that a solitary great crime stands alone with 
none to follow in the same evil path. Probably the sugges- 
tion is taken up from one to another until the vein is worked 
out, and some inventive genius of wickedness strikes out a 
new method of preying upon his fellow-men. Whatever the 
explanation, it is a fact which observation and statistics con- 
firm, that there are moral epidemics as certainly as that there 
are epidemics of bodily disease. 


Quarantine.—There are not very many, probably, that 
are aware of the true meaning of the word “ quarantine,” 
the generality of people believing it to signify some place 


where newly-arrived vessels are kept until thoroughly purged | 
of yellow fever, small-pox, or some other fearful plague. It | 


means simply “a period of forty days,’ and at one time was 
commonly so used ; but now it is only familiar to us through 
acts for the preventi: n of the introduction of foreign diseases, 


directing that parties coming from infected places shall be | 


obliged to remain forty days on shipboard before being per- 
mitted to land. 

The old monastic and military writers used this word in 
its true and original signification. Inatruce between Henry 
I. of England, and Robert, Earl of Flanders, one of its arti- 
cles was to the following effect: “If Earl Robert should 
depart from the treaty, and the parties cannot be reconciled 
to the king in three guarantines, each of the hostiges shall 
pay the sum of one hundred marks.” 


The founders of our legal polity in England, when they | 


had occasion tv limit a short period of time for a particular 
purpose, evinced a marked predilection for the quarantine. 
Thus, by the laws of Ethelbert, the limitation for the pay- 
ment of a fine for the slaying of a man at an open grave was 
fixed at forty nights, the Saxons reckoning by nights instead 
of by days. There can be scarcely any doubt that this pre- 
cise term is deduced from the period of Lent, which is in 
itself a commemoration of Christ’s forty days’ fast in the 
wilderness. 


Death of “ Hawser Martingale.”—John Sherburne 


Sleeper, formerly and for many years editor of the Boston | 


Fournal, and a writer of wide reputation, died recently 
at his residence at Boston Highlands, at the age of 
eighty-four years. 
sea, and for twenty-two years he was a sailor. 


In 1830 


he became editor of the Exeter News Letter, remaining | 
there until 1833, and soon thereafter took charge of the Bos- | 


ton Fournal, which position he held until May roth, 1854. 
He then entered heartily into politics. 
ried, in February, 1826, Mary Folsom Noble, of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. They had six children, three of whom 
His domestic hfe was a very happy one; 
and he could well afford, after his long experience in several 


are now living. 


When we | 


| on or illustrated. 


| sold, it is said, to the extent of fully 700,000 copies. 


The first part of his life was spent at | 


Captain Sleeper mar- | 


fields of the world’s activity, to rest in his old age. His 
funeral, which took place on the following Sunday after- 
noon, was largely attended. The remains were interred at 
Forest Hill Cemetery. 


Europe has learned that there are conspicuously skillful 
artists in America. Our picture gallery at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion was only inferior to those of England and France. In 
sculpture we have proved our superiority to either. Indeed, 
there are more famous living American sculptors than of any 
other nation, and some of our best sculptural works were to be 
seen at Paris. In another respect our display at the Exhi- 
bition attracted much attention. This was in the depart- 
ment of education. An exhibit was made of the text-books 
used in our free schools, and of the apparatus of various 
sorts by means of which our children’s lessons are carried 
The methods of instruction were shown, 
and many Europeans were able to observe, for the first time 
in their lives, the most perfect system of schooling which has 
ever been established in the world. 


California Grape Culture.—During the past year the 
wine districts of the State of California produced over seven 
million gallons of wine, and starts a raisin culture of great 
future promise with a product of thirty thousand boxes. 

Every variety of foreign grape that gave any prospect of 
flourishing on California soil have been thoroughly tried, in 


| some cases the experiments proving successful, in others 
| utter failures; but as a result they have found some dozen 


varieties, of most excellent quality, that are there as prolific 
as in their native soil, and turn out fully as well. The dis- 
trict of California capable of producing the best quality of 
grapes, is said not to be any larger than the wine districts of 


France. 


Among the men whom the recent election returns to Con- 
gress, is Hon, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, and the 
telegraph telis us he was elected “ without opposition.” Few 
men have been more fortunate as book-makers than he, whose 
* Constitutional View of,the Late War,” two volumes, has 
He has 
received a royalty of twenty-five cents a volume, and thus 
made $35,000 from the work—more than most professional 
authors make in their entire lives. But in an unguarded 


| moment, as we must suppose, he invested in a daily news- 
| paper, and his literary royalty vanished. But the “ royalty” 


of statesmanship remains, 


Trade Unions.—These powerful organizations of the 
present day are by no means of such recent origin as many 
people might be led to suppose. Mandeville, the philo- 
sophic author of the “ Fables of the Bees,” thus wrote of 
them over one century and a half ago, in his ‘* Essay on 
Charity and Charity Schools :’’ 

“I am credibly informed that a parcel of footmen are 
arrived at that height of insolence as to have entered into a 
society together, and made laws by which they oblige them- 
selves nut to serve fur less than such a sum, nor carry 
burdens, or any bundle or parcel above a certain weight, 
not exceeding two or three pounds, with other regulations 
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directly opposite to the interest of those they serve, and 
altogether destructive to the use they were designed for. If 
any of them be turned away for strictly adhering to the 


wanting at any time to commence and maintain a lawsuit 
against any that shall pretend to strike, or offer any other 
injury to his gentleman footman, contrary to the statutes 
of their society. If this be true, as I believe it is, and 
they are suffered to go on in consulting and providing 
for their own ease and conveniency any farther, we may 
expect quickly to see the French comedy, ‘Le Maitre le 


Valet,’ acted in good earnest in most families; while, if not | 
redressed in a little time, and these footmen increase their | 


company to the number it is possible they may, as well as 


assemble when they please with impunity, it will be in their | 
power to make a tragedy of it whenever they have a | 


mind to.” 


April Fool’s Day, or All Fool’s Day, as the first of April 


| 


| 


Judicial District of Pennsylvania, by his Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Hoyt, has shown a degree of most excellent good 


| judgment and wisdom, and for which he is justly deserving 
orders of this honorable corporation, he is taken care of till 
another service is provided for him; but there is no money | 


the commendation of the entire district, irrespective of party. 
Mr. Futhey has long been one of the leading members of the 


| bar, is an able counsellor, well versed in the law, and a man 


has been variously designated, is a festival of some antiquity, | 
but its definite origin has never been precisely determined. | 
In all countries the day has been set aside for the playing of | 


practical jokes, at which the victims were not expected to 
take umbrage, in whatever ridiculous position they might be 
placed. The custom has fallen of late years, if not into 
disrepute at least into neglect, and seems to be dying out, 
except perhaps among school children, who are too rejoiced 
at any opportunities for mischief. Years ago, however, it 
was quite general, even among those of larger growth. 

In England and Scotland more than a century ago, jokes 
were practiced on that day to a great extent among all classes, 
old and young. In France, whoever was made a butt of on 
such occasion, was termed “un poisson a’ Avril,” or *an 
April Fish, the name by which the mackerel was familiarly 
known, a fish most easily caught by deception, singly or in 
shoals, at this season of the year. The name “ April Fool’’ 
was therefore, probably, nothing more than an easy sub- 
stitution of that opprobrious epithet; and it is quite likely 
that our ancestors borrowed the custom from France, with 
this change in the phrase peculiar to the occasion. 

A day of fooleries, the Hu/i Fest, is observed also among 
the Hindoos, attended with very similar observances, 

Besides the Roman “ Saturnalia’? and the Druidical rites, 
superstitions which the early Christians found in existence 
when they commenced their labors in England, was the 
Festum Fatuorum, or Fool’s Holiday, which was doubtless 
our present All Fool’s Day. 

In some of the German classics frequent mention is made 
of Aprilen Narr, so that even the Germans of the olden 
time understood how to practice their cunning April arts 
upon their neighbors. 


Enough has been shown to prove that the custom is a | 


very ancient one, but, as before stated, its precise origin has 
yet to be discovered; but, whatever it may be, it is some 
satisfaction to know that its general observance has become 
more a matter of tradition than experience. 


Hon. J. Smith Futhey.—The elevation of this gentle- 
man to the position of President-Judge of the Fifteenth 





| tive. 


of pleasing address and strict integrity. Notwithstanding 
his large professional engagements, he has found time for 


antiquarian and literary pursuits, having for several years 


been an occasional contributor to the columns of our 
MONTHLY, and of which he is, we are pleased to state, a 
regular subscriber and staunch friend. 

In addition to frequent contributions to the periodical 
press on biographical and educational subjects, and the deli- 
very of several patriotic and historical addresses, he has also 
published a history of Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church, 
which affords evidence of much labor and careful research. 
He has also been engaged for several years past in preparing 
a history of Chester County, which will, we have no doubt, 
prove a valuable addition to the historical cullections of 
our day. Congratulating the people of his district upon the 
wisdom of the selection made, and our friend on his good 
fortune, we wish him the success in his new position which 
he so worthily merits. 


The recent charges against the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives were so at variance with his public and 
private record as scarcely to demand public attention. The 
result may, however, puvint a moral of some significance. 
His colleagues of the opposition hastened to show that 
integrity and personal worth were duly appreciated. It is 
no small honor that nearly sixteen years’ continuous public 
service should fail to disclose an act unworthy a Representa- 
Against such a record even poisoned arrows fall 
hurtless. 


A Queer Mistake.—That usually exact annual, “The 
Pubiic Ledger Almanac’’ of George W. Childs, in its issue 
for this year, 1879, contains two very singular errors. Shrove 


| Tuesday is set down for February 28th, which happened to 
| come on a Friday; and Ash Wednesday is set down for 


February 29th, which virtually, though not virtuously, abol- 
ished that Church Festival, as, this not being a Leap Year, 
February had closed its book before that day. 


‘Tom Moore’s Centenary.—The one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Tom Moore will take place on the 


28th day of May, the present year. It is understood that ex- 
tensive preparations are being made for its celebration in a 
suitable manner. There is no reason why it should not be 
an enjoyable and memorable occasion. It is only a well- 
merited tribute to the name and fame of one whose contri- 
butions to our poetical literature and to song have endeared 
his memory, not only to his own land, but to every country 
where the English language is spoken. 


The balance of trade in our favor, during the past year, 
proves to have been $304,542,571, as against $140,056,112 
in 1877. In the last six months our imports exceeded our 
exports by $3,000,000. 
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Sybil Brotherton. A Novel. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
SouTHworTH. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
This is a work of unusual power and thrilling interest. 

The characters are all original, and are drawn with a master 

hand. Mrs. Southworth is a woman of brilliant genius, and 


writers, having but few equals in the line of American fic- 
tion. 
ness and purily in all that she writes, which greatly commends 


arranged and properly verified. The author, Mr. Emerson, 
is also a professional engraver, and has added very many 
handsome illustrations to the work, a feature rarely to be 
found in works of like character. Its typography is of the 


| very highest order, and it is printed upon a most excellent 
is one of the most original and talented of living female | 


quality of tinted paper. Both author and publisher are de- 


| serving of great credit for the handsome manner in which 


Her style is forcible and bold, and there is a chaste- | 


her to the favorable consideration of every thoughtful mind. | 
Many readers of “Sybil Brotherton” may feel somewhat | 
disappointed in the final denouement, which, by the way, is | 
out of the usual order, yet we presume they will console | 
themselves with the recollection that it is a case of * Love’s | 


labor lost.’’ 


Philomene’s Marriages. By HENRY GREVILLE. /Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

We have received the copy of this work, the latest from 
the pen of this popular and fascinating writer, and which we 
briefly noticed in our last number from advance sheets sent 
us with the author’s preface. While free to confess that we 
have been among the number of those that have and still do 
look upon French fiction as unhealthy and pernicious in its 
influence upon the morals of our people to a very great 


they have gotten up the work, and we trust that their labors 
will be duly appreciated by the citizens of Douglas and its 
vicinity, in whose behalf more particularly the labor was 
undertaken, 


The Science and Art of Elocution ; q@, How to Read 
and Speak. By Frank H. FExno, of the National 
School of Elocution. Philadelphia: Fohn E. Potter & Co. 
This work embraces a comprehensive and _ systematic 

series of exercises for gesture, calisthenics, and the cultiva- 

tion of the voice, as also a collection of nearly one hundred 
and fifty literary gems for reading and speaking, designed 


| for the school-room, the home circle, and for private study, 


as well as for the use of readers and speakers generally. It 


| meets a demand which has so far not been satisfactorily sup- 
| plied. The author of this work has successfully popularized 


extent, in justice to this author we must accord her full | 


credit for the fidelity she has shown in observing the rules of 
propriety in her descriptions of scenes and characters, and 
the high moral tone which pervades every page of her work, 


In every respect does she make good the arguments in her | pages. 


preface, and her American readers will no doubt be both 
pleased and gratified to learn that there is at least one whose 
writings may be read with safety and profit. 


and simplified the art of elocution, and by his freshness, 
clearness, and vivacity in the mode of stating and illustrating 
its principles, has fully brought the system within the com- 
prehension of young students. The selections given for 
reading are admirable, and so adapted that the beginner, as 
well as the proficient, may alike suit themselves from its 
Altogether the work is a very valuable one, and one 


| that should be in the possession of every admirer or student 
| of elocution. 


Personally, it | 


affords us much pleasure to.see a tendency to improvement | 


in that respect. 


History of the Town of Douglas, Massachusetts, 
from the Earliest Period to the close of 1878. By 
WiiuiaM A. EMERSON. Boston: Frank W. Bird. 
Those who have never written or assisted in writing a his- 


torical work of any kind, even of a less miscellaneous char- | 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. Mew 
York: American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman Street. 
The new eight-volume Acme Edition of this excellent 


| standard work is meeting with the largest sale which has 


probably ever been given to a work having only high 
literary merit and nothing of the sensational. A second 


| edition of five thousand copies of Volume I. is announced as 


acter than a town history necessarily is, are not aware of the | 


extent and variety of the labor requisite in its preparation. 
In collecting the material which has been wrought into the 
above volume, the public libraries of Boston, Worcester and 
Providence have been placed under contribution for all they 
contained that could throw light upon the early history of 
the town; the records of Douglas, Sherborn, and other 


places, many of these being difficult to collect, have been ex- | 


amined; ancient manuscripts, deeds, private writings, and 
other authentic documents have been sought for in all direc 
tions; histories of other towns have been consulted, dry 
family genealogies compared, the recollections of the aged 
snatched from forgetfulness, and the whole compared, re- 


nearly all sold within one month after issue of the first 
edition. 

Volume II., just ready, gives the history and epitome of 
our literature, from the “* golden age”’ of Queen Elizabeth to 
1700, giving in its 416 beautiful pages biographies of and 
choice selections from the writings of all noted authors of 
that period, among which are Lord Bacon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Burton, Bishop Hall, John Knox, Milton, Dryden, 
Jeremy Taylor, and others. The work is of such well-known 
excellence that every person of literary taste possesses or 
desires to possess some edition of it. This edition is com- 
plete in eight handy volumes, excellent in typography, paper 
and binding, revised to date, and sold at prices so low gthat 
a common question which the publishers have to answer is, 
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“whether the price is for each volume or for the entire 
work?” It is sold only to subscribers direct, the large dis- 
count usually given to dealers and agents being allowed to 
the subscriber instead. The publishers make special induce- 
ments to early purchasers, the eight volumes complete being 
sent prepaid to those who subscribe before March 15th, in 
paper, for $2.50; in cloth, $3.50; or in half morocco, gilt 
top, $5. Specimen pages are sent free on request, or a 
specimen volume for examination, with privilege of purchase 
of the remainder, for nominal prices: in paper, twenty cents, 
cloth, thirty five cents, half morocco, gilt top, fifty cents, 


At the Back of the Moon; or, Observations of Lunar 
Phases. By A. LuNaR Wray. Soston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

This little work comnrises a selection of poetical doggerel, 
wherein names of persons and places are transposed. It is 
a serio-satire upon the social, political and religious foibles 
of society in New York and Boston. “ Lunar Wray” should 
have cast his shadow this way farther, where people live “at 
the front of the moon,” and he might have taken in the 
obverse side of the picture he has so graphically depicted in 
his rhyming lines, 


None of the few guests who were admitted to the quiet 
little house under the hill of pines in Concord, where Haw- 
thorne lived, can have forgotten the room near the entrance, 
and its “Calico Library.” This was a siding of plain 
shelves on one of the walls, filled with books (many of them 
curious and valuable, and all of them the old familiar friends 
of the great romancer), whose covers had become dilapi- 
dated with age. Mrs, Hawthorne and her daughters had 
covered them with bits of their pretty chintz dresses; hence 
the name. The key-note of life struck in that little house 
was so simple and high, that to no person in it did it ever 
probably occur to think of the dresses in which their friends 
who sat beside them, or those on the shelves were clothed. 
Perhaps, when turning to some quaint old poet or philoso- 
pher, they would say, “ That dress I wore when we first saw 
Rome,” or “* when we were in Stratford.”’ 


History on Bark.—A short time ago a discovery of 
several mounds, evidently artificially constructed, and not 
the handiwork of Nature, was made at what is known as 
Sheridan’s Drive, on a range of hills immediately to the west 
of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Within these mounds were 
traces of stone work as artistic and nearly perfect as that of 
the present day. A party went to the mounds, and found a 
sort of book of records, written, or transcribed rather, upon 
pieces of bark, and placed together like the leaves of a book, 
and tied vith smaller pieces of bark. Among the exploring 
party was a gentleman from Boston, who had made the lan- 
guage of Mexico a study, and who, upon examination of the 
records found in the mounds, found a similarity between the 
writings in the records and the ancient language of Mexico 
during the time of the Montezumas, 

The record is a history, a chronicle of events; no dates 
are given, but from historical analogy it is to be inferred 
that it must have been about 1420, during the reign of the 
Montezumas in Mexico, when the emperors of that name 





had it all their own way in not only their own section of the 
country but up towards our West as well. The records give 
the details of a great battle, probably on the very spot where 
the metropolis of Kansas now stands, According to the 
records, the battle raged for three days, and the ground was 
strewn with slain, and after the conflict was over the victors, 
with the prisoners they had taken, reversed their steps, and 
went back to Mexico, where the captives were to be offered 
up upon the altars as a sacrifice to their god of war. The 
records were evidently written by the victors, and placed by 
them in the mounds where they were found. The records 
consist of ten large pieces of bark, flattened out, about ten or 
twelve inches in size, and bound tight together by thongs of 
bark cut into long strips and pressed. They have been sent 
to Boston, and are to be placed in the State Historical Mu- 
seum there, 


Fiction.—Just as the sculptor copies the peculiar traits of 
a hundred different faces, combining the whole into one 
masterpiece, which, though truthful, has no counterpart in 
any one human being, so does the novelist in his creations, 
The novel may be defined as a representation of human life 
and character. If books be considered as merchandise, and 
novel-writing as a trade, there is no wonder there are so few 
great successes in our country. The American author is 
perhaps paid by the publisher ten per cent. of the sales of 
his production, while the British author is munificently paid. 
The works of British authors are reprinted here and sold at 
half-price, and thus there is aconstantly and vastly unequal 
competition. Mr. Underwood, in a recent lecture, speeks 
of our American life as new, restless, and bare of romance; 
he says there is an absence of dignity in the upper classes, 
and a want of respect in the lower. Our country has pro- 
duced a multitude of novelists, who have been reasonably 
successful as the world goes, but very few whose works will 
survive. 

Before James Fenimore Cooper, we had scarcely a well- 
known novelist. His works have been translated into all 
languages. His early life was spent on the Indian borders, 
and he subsequently entered the navy. None have surpassed 
him in descriptions of exciting incidents of the sea; he has 
equal freshness when he treats of the woods. Still he has 
no vital characteristics, like Scott. Shakspeare knew all 
women; Cooper knew none. A few of the forty books he 
wrote will survive. They give valuable pictures of early 
border life, and have much historic value. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne stands next to Scott in pure origin- 
ality. We may expect another Shakspeare, as soon as another 
Hawthorne. Dickens depicts exteriors and makes his char- 
acters stand before us in preper person—Hawthorne depicts 
the soul. Shakspeare mirrors the whole world, sees man’s 
soul in some measure as God sees it; and in this Hawthorne 
stands next to him. But there was no sunlight in Haw- 
thorne’s characters; a depressing l’nritanic gloom ‘permeates 
them. Thackeray, Irving and Hawthorne belong in the 
same category as to a perfectly finished style. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s great work, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” has exerted its magnetic influence over the whole 
world. More copies of it have been printed than of any 
other book, except the Bibie, “ Pilgrim’s. Progress,” and 
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“ Robinson Crusoe.” Still, as a work of literary art, it is 
not equal to some of her earlier efforts, The success of the 
book is ina great degree due to the ripeness of the times 
for just such a work founded upon the institution of slavery. 

William D. Howells is one of the few artists in our 
country in depicting contemporary life; he knows every 
whim and caprice of the female heart. He oecupies a high 
place as a writer of fiction, and has a brilliant future before 
him. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich is full of the poetry of innocence, 
His “ Queen of Sheba” abounds in natural blossoms of great 
fragrance—full of the grace and beauty of literature. 

Bret Harte’s writings were at first an upheaval of a new 
But his 
character delineations were like rough charcoal sketching, 


literary world; it was a new creation, so to speak. 


and the material seemed to become exhausted, and he has | 


of late turned his attention with considerable success to 
different methods, 

Louisa M. Alcott, as a writer for juveniles, has gained the 
hearts of all her readers. Many other contemporary Ame- 
rican authors are worthy of praise, and bid fair to achieve 
success. 


Songs, in the lifetime of nations, mark stages of social 
emancipation and national development—and ina marked 
degree. 
ages, are they soul marks on the great highway of civiliza- 
tion, stamping epochs with peculiar features; answering, so 
to speak, to the geological formations beneath our feet. 

National songs are the prevailing sentiments of the period 
set to music. And the tendency in man so to express him- 
As 
They are the schoolmasters 
The music of Orpheus moved the stones. 
Songs move the masses. Moral levers are they, raising 
humanity to higher altitudes. Nor do strongly defined songs 
come singly in our modern progress. “ A man ’s a man for 
a’ that” was written at a period of immense social growth 
among the nations. 


self is inwoven in the texture of our social existence. 
educators, songs have no rivals. 
of civilized man. 


France then was rocking with no longer 
pent-up revolutionary fires, and the Marsellaise flashed up 
like a Hecla-burst. America, too, was heaving, with equally 
potent disturbing forces of advancement, and—although no 
great affair as a song—Yankee Doodle became molten with 
new meaning, and shot up a flame to burn with ever-increas- 
ing heat. A trinity of noblest inspirations, they will continue 
to be sung 
“ Till man has leaped the rotten pales of prejudice, 
And dare assert none lordlier than himself 
But He who made him.”’ 


While parents and guardians would consider themselves 
culpably negligent if children under their charge should par- 
take of poisonous food or drink, yet how few are equally 
solicitous as to the character of the mental food supplied to 
the youthful mind. Three New York forgers have recently 
been brought back from Barbadoes by the police, and are 
awaiting trial, They ascribe their crimes to the influence of 
It is not enough that parents should simply 
forbid their children reading such demoralizing literature ; it 
is equally important that every household should be supplied 


dime novels. 


More than aught, in the varied literature of the | 


with books and magazines that are elevating and instructive 
in their tone and contents. The active minds of youth de- 
mand some occupation, and will gravitate towards that which 
is exciting and stimulating, unless wiser counsels prevail. 
Let those in authority beware of the presence of rank moral 
poisons in the household. 


A Beautiful Thought.— Among some of the South Sea 
Islanders, the compound word for hope is beautifully ex- 
pressive. It is manaolana, or the swimming thought—faith 
floating and keeping its head aloft above water, when all the 
waves and billows are going over one—a strikingly beautiful 
definition of Hope, worthy to be set down along with the 
answer which a deaf and dumb person wrote with his pencil 
in reply to the question, ** What was his idea of forgive- 
ness ?”” “ It is the odor which flowers yield when trampled 


” 


on, 


The first almanac printed in Eurepe was probably the 
“ Kalendarium Novum,” by Regiomontanus, calculated for 
1475, 1494, 1513. It was published at Buda, in Hungary. 


Meissonier is generally considered to be the greatest of 
living painters. 


Sleeve-buttons representing a quill and a roll of parch- 
ment are shown by the jewellers. 


San Francisco has a female painter named Strong, who 
sells portraits of a dog for two hundred and fifty dollars. 


An egg-shell is a delicate thing to send through the mail ; 
but a Newburyport man recently received such an object 
from a friend in Boston, an artist, who had decorated it in a 
most striking manner. 


In the library of the world men have hitherto been ranged 
according to the form, the size, and the binding. The time 
is coming when they will take rank and order according to 
their contents and intrinsic merits. 


Since the beginning of modern missions, the Bible has 
been translated into two hundred and fourteen languages, 
spoken by 850,009,000 of human beings, and distributed at 
the rate of nearly twelve every minute. All this has been 
done by missionaries. Nearly fifty of the languages referred 
to never had a written form until the missionaries created it, 
and through the-e written forms access may now be had to 
all the learning of the world. 





Shere Ali, the late Ameer of Afghanistan, was a “ literary 
feller,” having translated “ Robinson Crusoe’’ from the Urdtt 
into Persian. 


A London paper contains the apocryphal bit of news that 
the society of American Carriage Builders have elected Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes an honorary member of their body 
for having once manufactured a “ One-Hoss Shay.” 


The original “ Grecian Bend’? came from Japan, and is 
| found in many of their pictures. 
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Ingenuity in Trifles.—In the sixteenth century an Italian 
monk named Peter Almunus comprised the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Gospel of St. John within the circumference 
of a farthing. An artist endowed with equal patience pre- 
sented Queen Elizabeth with a bit of paper about the size of 
a finger-nail, on which was written the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, together with her Ma- 
jesty’s name and the date of the year. All the letters were 
easily distinguished by means of a pair of spectacles which 
the artist had himself constructed. The Iliad of Homer, to 
which we have elsewhere referred, too, is to be seen, written 
upon vellum, and in so small a compass that a nutshell con- 
tains it. The same artist made a drawing of the head of 
Charles II., which is now in the library of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, wholly composed of minute written characters, 
which at a small distance resemble the lines of an engraving. 
The head and ruff are said to contain the Book of Psalms, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Again, in the British Museum, is a portrait of Queen 
Anne, not bigger than the hand. On this drawing are a 
number of lines and scratches, which, it is asserted, include 
the entire contents of a thin folio. Jerome Faba, an Italian 
priest, and a native of Calabria, exercised himself in another 
species of industry, equally wonderful from its difficulty. 
He finished a work of boxwood which represented all the 
mysteries of the Passion, and might be put into the shell of 
a walnut. To him is likewise attributed a coach of the size 
of a groin of wheat, within which were to be seen a man 
and woman, a cvachman who drove it, and horses which 
drew it. 
and to Charles V. Another artist constructed an ivory 
chariot, which a fly covered with its wings, and a ship, also 
of ivory, with its rigging complete. Paul Colomiés tells us 
somewhere that he saw a goldsmith at Moulins who had 
chained a living flea to a gold chain which contained fifty 
links, and did not weigh three grains. 


These performances were presented to Francis I. 


the objects were not so large in appearance to this as to the 
one opened at first. Pictures he considered only partly 
colored surfaces, and a miniature absolutely astonished him, 
seeming to him like putting a bushel into a pint. Stanly 
the organist, and many blind musicians, have been the best 
performers of their time; and a schoolmistress in England 
could discover that the boys were playing in a distant corner 
of the room instead of studying, although a persons using his 
eyes could not detect the slightest sound. Professor Sander- 
son, who was blind, could, in a few minutes, tell how many 
persons were in a mixed company, and of each sex. A 
blind French lady could dance in figure dances, sew, and 
thread her own needle. A blind man in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, has actually been a surveyor and planner of roads, his 
ear guiding him as to distance as accurately as the eye to 
others; and the late Justice Fielding, who was blind, on 
walking into a room for the first time, after speaking a few 
words, said: “ This room is twenty-two feet long, eighteen 
wide, and twelve high,”’ all of which was true. 


The Electric Wire.—The following passage, extracted 
from the “ Tour” of Arthur Young, the distinguished agri- 
culturist, who travelled through Ireland in 1775-78, would 
seem to show that the theory of electrical correspondence 
by means of a wire was practically illustrated before Mr. 
Morse was born. It is curious, to say the least, and worth 
reproducing: 

“ In electricity Monsieur Losmond has made a remarkable 
discovery. You write two or three words on a paper; he 
takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine enclosed 


| in a cylindrical case, at the top of which is an electrometer, 


Madame de Levigne | 


likewise mentions in one of her letters that there was a man 


in Paris who, as a masterpiece, had constructed a chariot 
which was drawn by fleas. The Dauphin on this occasion 
asked the Prince of Conti, his cousin, who it was that had 
made the harness, and was told by him, with a smile, that it 
certainly must have been some spider in the neighborhood. 


Interesting Facts.—The organ of vision is considered 
the most delicate organization of the human frame; yet many 
who have been born blind have been enabled to see by surgi- 


in the shape of a small fine pith ball. A wire connects with 
a similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant apartment, 
and his wife, by remarking the corresponding motions of the 
ball, writes down ‘the words they indicate, from which it 
appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
length of wire makes no difference in the effect, a corres- 
pondence might be carried on at any distance, within and 


without a besieged town, for instance, or for a purpose much 


more worthy and a thousand times more harmless, hetween 


two lovers, prohibited or prevented from any better epistolary 


cal operations, and the following is an interesting fact con- | 


cerning one of that class: 

A youth had become thirteen years of age when his eyes 
were touched by a surgeon. He thought scarlet the most 
beautiful color; black was painful. He fancied every object 
touched him, and he could not distinguish by sight what he 
perfectly well knew by feeling; for instance, the cat and 
dog. When his second eye was touched, he remarked that 


intercourse.” 
A second edition of Arthur Young’s “ Tour’? was pub- 


lished in quarto in 1794, and the above extract may be found 
in Vol. I., page 79. 


Making Bread.—Baron Liebig, in the Annalen der 


| Chemie und Pharmacie, Germany, says: The art of baking 


is, as 1 believe, the only art which for thousands of years has 
remained stationary. We eat to-day the sour bread of which 


| the Bible speaks, and as Pliny described it, only that the 


flour, though different in a physiological sense, is no better. 
I have not been without the hope that the chemical method 


of preparing bread would find favor with the bakers, as the 
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| 
great majority of the letters upon this subject addressed to | 
me from all parts of Germany came from master bakers, but | 
the necessity of working in accordance with an accurately- | 
determined prescription in order to have a good result 
appears to have been an obstacle to its introduction into most 
bakeries, and so I must confess that my efforts to secure an 
introduction of bread from whole meal into those classes of 
society for whom it has the most worth, have been wholly 
frustrated. A certain degree of culture is necessary in order 
to overcome the repugnance to color in bread, and so the 
black bread recommended by me has found lasting accept- 
ance in but few families in Munich, in houses in which it 
was often condemned by the servants and laundresses. 

Considerations of prudence have very little influence upon 
the sense of taste among men, and I have found that every 
effort to change their habits, for example, to induce them to 
eat black bread when they prefer white, must be looked upon 
as labor thrown away. From this point of view, a new 
method of making bread which makes it possible in every 
household to prepare from common flour, without bran, an 
excellent, palatable bread of higher nutritive value than can 
be made from the same flour by any other method, cannot 
fail of a welcome from many. 

In order to understand the method of baking, which I 
will proceed to describe, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
first principles of the philosophy of nutrition which I have 
recently discussed in ** Auerbach’s Volk’s Kalender.” 

I have therein stated that of all forms of human food the 
wheat grain in its conversion into flour suffers the greatest 
loss in nutritive value, in consequence of the reduction of 
the nutritive salts of the grain, so that in fact the whitest and 
finest flour has, of all forms of flour, the lowest nutritive 
value. The significance of the nutritive salts in food is 
sufficiently well known to physiologists; it is known that 
without their codperation the other constituents of the food 
are incapable of affording nourishment. By simple washing 
of fresh or boiled meat with water, which abstracts the 
nutritive salts, it would become incapable of serving in the 
preservation of life; the nutritive salts of wheat are iden- 
tical with the nutritive salts of meat, and one understands 
that what is true for meat must also be true for bread, and 
that the nutritive value of flour is less in the same propor- 
tion as it contains less of the nutritive salts than the grain. 
The nutritive salts of meat and wheat are phosphates, and 
consist of compounds of phosphoric acid with potassa, lime, 
magnesia and iron; the simple relation with the quantity of 
these substances contained in wheat and in flour, as shown by 
chemical analysis, will be sufficient to make obvious the 
difference in the nutritive value of the two. 

In one thousand parts by weight of wheat or rye grain 
are: 

21 parts of nutritive salts; and of these in wheat grain, 
8.94; in rye grain, 5.65, are phosphoric acid. 

In one thousand parts by weight of wheat flour of the first 
quality are only : 

5-5 parts by weight of nutritive salts, and of these only 
24% parts by weight of phosphoric acid. 

The wheat flour «f first quality contains, therefore, in 
1,000 parts 15% parts of nutritive salts in the whole, and 
6% parts of phosphoric acid less than the grain. 











In the second quality of wheat flour there are in 1,000 
parts 6% parts of nutritive salts, and therein only 24% parts 


| of phosphoric acid; in the third sort only 3 1-10 parts of 


phosphoric acid. 

In 1,000 parts of rye flour of the first quality are only 1314 
parts of nutritive salts, that is, 724 parts less than in wheat, 
and instead of § 6-10 parts of phosphoric acid only 34 parts. 

The wheat by grinding is separated into flour and bran, 
and as both together make up the constituents of the wheat, 
it is easy to see that the nutritive salts of the wheat which 
are wanting in the flour must be contained in the bran. 

In fact, analysis shows that the wheat bran, in 1,000 parts 
contains from 53 to 60, and the rye bran 51 parts of phos- 
phates. The first, therefore, nearly three times and the 
second more than two-and-a-half times as much phosphates 
as the wheat and rye grains respectively; it shows further 
that in 100 parts of nutritive saits there are contained in the 
two kinds of bran: 








Wueart Bran. Rve Bran. 
Phosphoric acid 24.3. 21.3 
Potassa SLED stcinnciumsstansuianeieinnmananitinien 23.03 
Phosphate of lime . 
Phosphate of magn 43.98...... 50.96 








Phosphate of iron..... . 

From these analyses it appears that nearly an entire half 
of the nutritive salts, wanting in flour, consists of phosphate 
of lime and magnesia, and that it must be this want of phos- 
phates of the alkaline earths which makes itself especially 
felt in nutrition, because these are altogether indispensable 
in the formation, growth, and maintenance of the osseous 
system, 

It is clear that if, instead of the bran of the wheat and rye 
flour, we restore the nutritive salts of the bran, that we are 
able to restore in both forms of the flour the original 
nutritive value of the wheat, and when we take into account 
that the nutritive value of the flour is at least 12 per cent., 
often 15 per cent., less than that of the wheat, this resto- 
ration acquires an economical significance of great national 
importance, for the result upon nutrition, in the actual fact, 
is exactly as if all the wheat fields in the country had 
produced from one-seventh to one-eighth more wheat. With 
the same quantity of flour, through this increase, a greater 
number of men may be satisfied and nourished, 

Upon these considerations rests the preparation of the 
baking powders of Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, in 
North America, which I hold to be one of the weightiest 
and most beneficent inventions which have been made in 
recent times. 

I have occupied myself for the last eight months with the 
preparation and use of this baking powder, and have entirely 
satisfied myself that with it a most excellent bread, of 
delicious taste, may be made, and I believe I shall render a 
service to many by publishing the results of my experience ; 
it contains the nutritive salts of the bran in such form that it 
renders unnecessary the use of sour dough, or of yeast, in the 
preparation of bread. 


Nearly a hundred and forty years ago an Englishman 
named Wood demonstrated that electricity could be con- 


ducted for miles by means of a wire. No importance was 


ascribed to the fact at that time—a fact which has advanced 
_ to the telephone and the ocean cable in our day. 
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Jokes upon Names.—A great many good jokes and | determined to save the furniture. Turning to the crowd he 


bright puns have been made on queer names. 
they have been really cruel, though generally they are made 
good-naturedly. Perhaps a witty little epigram. on Dr, 
Leettsom, a famous physician of the last century, was written 


Sometimes | 


asked, “* Are we men?” 
* Yes,” replied Limerick, “ and several small boys.” 
*« Then, let us save this house!”’ 
Mle rushed in, upset a flower-stand, breaking the pots and 


without a design to wound him, but it could hardly be read | plants on it, threw a bootjack through a window, and then, 


without doing him some injury. He used to sign his pre- 
scriptions, I. Leettsom, and the following was written: 
When any patient calls in haste, 
T physics, bleeds and sweats ’em; 
If after that they choose to die, 


Why, what care 1? I. Legts’em! 


It is related that Sir Thomas More said toa Mr. Silver, 
who was brought before him for some misdemeanor, “ Silver, 
you must be tried by fire.” ‘* Yes,” replied the prisoner ; “ but 
you know, my lord, that quicksilver cannot abide the fire!” 
The promptness of the retort so pleased Sir Thomas that he 
let the man go. 

There is a very good story of a witty judge, who having 
listened patiently to the tedious testimony of a witness 
named Gunn, dismissed him from the box thus: “ Gunn, 
you can go off. You are discharged.” In the books of 
the Edinburgh custom-house the dismissal of an employé, 
named Alexander Gunn, is thus recorded: “ A Gunn was 
discharged for making a false report.” Mr. Isaac Came, a 
rich shoemaker of Liverpool, who left his immense property 
to public charities, opened his first shop opposite the building 
where he had been a servant, and put up a sign, which 
read: “¢ 1 Came, from over the way.”? Somewhat like this 
was the sign of a tavern keeper named Danger, near Cam- 
bridge, England, who having been driven out of his house, 
built another opposite, and inscribed it, “ Danger from over 
the way.” His successor then retorted by putting up a new 
inscription, ‘“ There is no Danger here now.” 


Fun at a Fire.—Near the burning building stood a barn, 
which seemed likely to go. Inside that barn was a calf, and 
Mr. Plug determined to rescue the animal or perish in the 
attempt. He rushed in and seized the calf by the tail, and 
as it was fastened by a halter, it would probably have been 





strangled by Plug in his efforts to get it out if some one | 


hadn't cut the rope. As it was, he dragged the creature out, 
using its tail for a handle, and threw it over the fence into 
the street; then jumping over after it, he hauled it to the 
opposite fence, and was about to throw it over when Mr. 
Gallagher, who had recovered his breath and got possession 
of an axe, interfered. 

* Stop,” he said, “ you never can throw that calf over that 
fence! Let me cut the fence down!” 

But Mr. Plug would not heed him, shied the calf over, 
followed it, grabbed it and ran a quarter of a mile toa 
ditch, where he dumped it, and where it was found the next 
day—drowned. The barn burned, and the house near it 
was in great danger. Mr. Plug, having got back from res- 
cuing the calf, was satisfied that the house would go, and 











getting lold of the edge of the parlor carpet, tore quite a 
hole in it. Then he started to ascend tothe upper story. 
The stairs were narrow, winding, and pitch dark. He had 
got about half-way up, when some one threw a feather bed 
over the banisters; it came down on his head, and he rolled 
with it to the foot of the stairs, where Mr. Gallagher, who 
had just broken the front door from its hinges, grabbed bed 
and man and threw them out into the front yard. Then 
James ascended to the roof and found that the fire was under 
control and the men coming down. He started to descend 
the ladder; about half-way down met Limerick, who had a 


| kettle of hot water, which he insisted that Mr. Gallagher 


should take, though informed that it was not needed. To 
oblige him Mr. Gallagher took the kettle, but the handle 
was so hot that he immediately dropped it. There were 
several persons beneath the ladder, and, though they stood 
from under with promptitude and profane observations, 
scarcely any one failed to get a few drops of it. One man 
thought that it was done on purpose, and had to be held 
while the facts were explained to him. Scarcely had this 
row been settled when Mr. Plug came up and accused James 
of trying to smother him in the feather bed. James of course 
denied it. At one time a general fight seemed imminent; 
but they—Mr. Plug and James—were finally taken home by 
friends, and the next day the man who owned the house 
and calf sued them for damages. 


The omission of a comma once gave a very awkward 
meaning to the inscription on a tombstone: “ Erected to the 
mem:ry of John Phillips, accidently shot as a mark of 
affection by his brother.” A printer by leaving out a 
comma, gave quite a different character to the verdict of a 
coroner’s jury: ** Deceased came to his death by excessive 


. drinking, producing apoplexy in the opinion of the jury.” 


There should have been, as there generally is, a stop after 
apoplexy. A correspondent sending a piece of poetry to.a 
newspaper, wrote thus: “ The following lines were written 
fifty years ago by one who has for many years slept in his 
grave merely for his own amusement.” An auctioneer once 
advertised a lot of chairs which he said, had been used by 
school-children without backs. 


At a dinner-party given lately in Paris, one lady was 
remarked above all others for the elegance of her figure and 
the perfection of her toilet. During the maxvais quart 
@heure before dinner she was surrounded by a host of 
admirers, and one less bashful than the rest ventured to offer 
her the flower from his buttonhole. It was accepted, but, 
as the “ princess robe” worn by the graceful creature was 
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laced behind, it was necessary to fasten the flower to the 
front of her dress with a pin. The operation was successfully 
performed, and the fair lady was led in to dinner by the 
donor of the flower. 
heard a curious sound like the gentle sighing of the wind, 
and, on turning towards his partner, he saw. with horror that 
the lovely figure was getting ‘small by degrees and beauti- 


’ The rounded form had disappeared before the 


fully less.’ 
soup was over, and long before the first entrée the once 
creaseless garment hung in great folds about a scragey 
framework. It seems that the newest dresses for “slight” 
ladies are made with air-tight linings, and inflated when on 
till the required degree of embonpoint is attained. The 
unfortunate lady mentioned above had forgotten this little 
detail when she fastened the fatal flower to her bosom with a 
pin; hence the collapse. 


The Music of the Nightingale.—Philomela is the clas- 
sic name of the nizhtingale, as our readers are generally 
aware. Due honor in all ages has been given to this bird as 
a songster. The Germans have not only been the admirers 
of its melody, but some of them have eVen attempted to 
interpret its songs. Bechsten, a German rhapsodist, had a 
pet nightingale, whose song he interpreted as follows: 

Zo rv ZO ro ZO ro Zo ro Zo ro zo ro zirrhading! 

He re re ze ze ze ze ve ve ve ve ve; c nar ho dze hoi, 

Higa iga iga iga iga iga iga iga, guaiagai corico drio 
dzio pi. 

Of which all we have to say is, that we hope the song of 
the bird was more melodious than the translation looks to be. 
In the year 1840, the Prussian authorities being in want of 
money, ordered the trees around Cologne to be cut down 
and sold, The entire city cf Agrippina was alive with terror 
at the movement; the whole wood was filled with nightin- 
gales, and the few burghers living near them, though ex- 
tremely poor themselves, actually bought the trees standing, 
and thus preserved the woods for the nightingales, and the 
nightingale music for the inhabitants of Cologne. 


A young man once stood before a Presbytery in Scot- 
land, asking ordination. Principal Robinson was Moderator. 
The young man was rigidly ex imined, and asked to preach. 
The ex mination and the sermon were both  satisf .ctory. 
The candidate retired, and the learned Moderator said: 
“T feel compelled to say that the sermon w.ich the young 
It is taken from an old 
Where he found it I 


I supposed the only copy of the volume to 


man has preached is not his own. 
volume of sermons, long out of print. 
do not know. 
be found was in my library, and the candidate has had no 
access to that.” The yeung man was called in and asked 
“ No,” he 


“1 was pressed for time, and could not make 


if the sermon he had preached was his own. 
frankly said. 
a sermen in season. The sermon I preached was one which 
I heard Principal Robinson preach some time ago. I took 
notes of it, and liked it so well that I wrote it out from 
memory, and have preached it to-day.” Nothing was said ; 
there was nothing to be said. 


As a street-car was slowly passing through Washington 
the other day, one of the horses used by the company to 


They were hardly seated when he | 





assist the cars up a steep grade left his station and followed 
after. Being a rapid walker he soon overtook the car, and 
immediately mounting the steps he walked into it, resting 
his hind-legs on the lowest step, to the great consternation 
of the passengers. After gazing about ina pleased manner 
upon the passengers, he laid his head down sociably in a 
lady’s lap, causing her almost to faint with fright, but-at this 
point was backed out by the driver, who objected to his 
riding without depositing any fare in the box. 


A Scientific Joke.—A professsor’s wife, who occupied 
herself sometimes with assisting her husband in making casts 
of interesting objects of geology and natural history, also for 
her own pleasure made sometimes flowers and fruits, of wax 
and other materials, and nothwithstanding she had become 
quite a successful expert in this line, she found that almost 
always her efforts were criticised by her friends. Once ata 
tea-party she passed a large apple around, asking them to tell 
what they thought of ¢#a¢. Her friends were captious, as 
usual. One criticised the shape, saying it would be more 
natural if it was not so globular; another criticised the colors, 
and said that it was better than other imitations, but that she 
had not quite hit that natural, indescribable peculiarity which 
Almost 
Afver the apple had passed 
round and came into her hands again, she ate it, without 
saying anything. Iler friends had been criticising a real 
apple, but never afterward criticised her imitations of fruit. 
This reminds us of the much funnier anecdote of the man 


distinguishes the natural apple from the imitation, 
every one had some fault to find. 


who stood several minutes before a shop window, loudly 
criticising to a friend the defects of art in a “ stuffed’? owl— 
till the owl lifted one foot and solemnly winked his left eye. 


A printer who was a bachelor once put up an immense 
sign over his building, upon which was painted a beehive, 
with this motto: “ Industry must prosper.” A rival news- 
paper man came into town and hired an office exactly 
opposite. He too, put up a sign with a big beehive upon it, 
and having a very pretty wife, he selected this motto, and 
had it painted in staring letters under his beehive: “ This 
is the hive that has the queen bee.” It is said that the 
bachelor printer swore for a week afterwards, and then took 
down his sign. 


Nothing There.— “Now then, madam, please look 
steadily at this place on the wall,” said a photographer to an 
old lady, when he had put her in position and the plate in 
the camera. The old lady looked hard at the spot indicated, 
and then got up and walked across the floor and_ minutely 
inspected it, and then turning to the astonished photographer, 
gently remarked, “ I don’t see anything there.” 


Henry Shelden, the English poet, must have been the 
author of the phrase “* Whoa, Emma.” In the “ Lord of the 
Isles,’ Count Durin says to his cousin, the Princess: 

** Woe, Emma, to thee, if the love-lighted fire 
That burns in my breast shail ever expire.”’ 


A farmer’s son in England, during a lesson in astronomy 
’ 


was asked by the teacher if he knew what was meant by the 
milky way. He indignantly replied: “Why, sir, ’tis the 
whey as comes from the cheese.” 





